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LL Chicago is talking of the extraordinary fact that 
under the new revenue law three wealthy women 
have filed the largest schedules of taxable personal 
property in Cook County. They are Mrs. Mary 

Sturges, Mrs. Nettie F. McCormick, widow of the late Cy- 
rus McCormick, and her daughter Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 
Mrs. McCormick, in her desire to render a full account, 
has even put upon her list such things as a twenty-five- 
dollar sewing-machine and eleven watches and clocks. 
The total amount on which she is liable to taxation is, 
according to ber own statement, $845,462; that of Mrs. 
Mary Sturges is $1,200,000, and that of Mrs. Blaine is 
$1,700,000. As the new revenue law applies to the 
whole of Cook County, that is to say, all Chicago and a 
little over, and as within this territory there are many 
multimillionaires, it is hard to believe that no man has 
more of this world’s goods than these three women. The 
one thing sure is that no man has confessed to such own 
ership. Much curiosity is felt at this writing concerning 
coming revelations, when schedules will be printed and 
false ones will be corrected by the assessors with an added 
penalty of fifty per cent. In the mean time the Cook 
County Board of Assessors is very, very far from agree- 
ing with the New York judge who said that women 
were never as honest as men 


C= plunges down the hill from the station at Win- 
netka, Illinois, through a tunnel of arching green 
branches, and presently reaches a large grassy shady 
Common, which on every Fourth of July is the scene of 
a celebration such as one reads of in old-fashioned books, 
but hardly expects to witness in a modish modern sub- 
urb. Winnetka’s original settlers were stanch New- 
Englanders, who, to make the West more homelike, out- 
Yankeed the Yankees in native American doings. That 
is how Winnetka happens to have a Common, instead of 
a common park, also a genuine town meeting, where the 
rich and the poor meet together, and the Constitution is 
the maker of them all. And that is how its flamboyant 
Fourths have become famous throughout the State. They 
begin at sunrise with a ceremonial raising of the flag to 
the tall pole on the Common, they have a national salute; 
they read the Declaration of Independence; they have 
orations and parades and patriotic concerts, and the 
whole audience joins in singing ‘‘ America” before it set- 
tles down on the grass to enjoy some eighteen or twenty 
athletic events. The audience includes the owners of 
fine country houses on the lake and the people who live 
‘‘on the other side of the tracks.” Youths in red golf 
coats from the country club pull on the tug of war next 
to a farmer’s hired man. Very mixed competitors strive 
against each other for prizes of striped sweaters, giddy 
bicycle hose, baseball bats, and the like. There are one- 
hundred-yard dashes; there are running high jumps and 
running long jumps; there are one-mile walking-matches 
for married men, slow bicycle-races for girls under thir- 
teen; there are barrel-races and sack-races and slack-rope 
climbing and a greased-pig race, the pig being kept as a 
prize by his captor. The Fourth is indeed a busy day at 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


T= death of Mr. Johann Strauss, whose waltzes have 
been the delight of two continents, has revived many 
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stories about him, but none more interesting than that 
which pictures his disappointment at the failure of “ The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” on its first presentation. He 
wrote it just after the battle of Kéniggriitz, in 1866, when 
everything seemed going against the Austrians and all 
Vienna was plunged in gloom. The announcement of 
another new waltz by Strauss created great excitement, 
and people forgot their anxieties to listen. The hall was 
crowded, but the waltz, since so popular, was given as a 
male chorus, and proved an instant failure. Strauss was 
white with despair and chagrin. When afterward it was 
played by an orchestra and without the chorus it carried 
the town by storm, but Strauss never recovered from the 
fact that as a chorus it had been a failure. How many 
of us who in our youth have danced to it ever realized 
what a tragedy was bound up in it for Strauss. 


MAN'S double has been a fruitful theme in literature, 

but now here is a case of a man’s namesake, as it were, 
rivalling him in almost every field. These two men are 
contemporaries, and very nearly of the same age. Both 
are ambitious in literature, and both have begun to make 
names for themselves. One of these Winston Churchills 
is an American, and has just written a most successful 
novel. The other Winston Churchill is only American 
on his mother’s side, being the son of Lady Randolph 
Churchill. He has been in active service in India, was a 
war correspondent in Cuba, and rode with the Twenty- 
first Lancers in its famous charge at Obdurman. 


HERE really is, so the doctors tell us, a kissing bug, a 

small insect which stings the face, creating a trouble 
which finally results in an abscess. Without doubt his 
habits and customs will be discovered before long, togeth- 
er with the best means of circumventing him. In the 
mean time the more we know about insects the more we 
are taught the value of strict cleanliness, especially where 
foods are concerned, Flies are known to carry infection, 
and fruits and vegetables exposed to their onslaughts are 
a constant source of danger to us. It was reported in 
England within a few months that no fruits hereafter 
were to be exposed in the streets of New York. But the 
need of precaution was probably in this case only father 
to the report, for when some English travellers arrived 
among us last week, one of the first things that struck 
them with surprise was seeing the dust and dirt of the 
street blowing with their accustomed freedom over the 
fruit left exposed on ‘the stalls. Perhaps we shall yet 
discover that the kissing bug carries a poison upon which 
he has supped. 


R. PETTISOHN’S SUMMER. 


Mr. Perrioun and his daughters have gone 

out. From my fourth-story window I can see 

them standing on the corner, under one of the elm-trees, 

now in the might a mass of green-black shadow under 

silent and forgotten stars. The dazzling electric light 

whitens the asphalt at their feet and pales the green across 
the fence. 

The street is crowded. Men in picturesque costumes 
are shouting themselves hoarse. Some, singly or in pairs, 
and waving blue banners or huge Japanese umbrellas, 
dance to the music of rival bands playing rival melodies. 
Ladies in evening dress, with uncovered heads, edge their 
way through the throng, their escorts just in front. Chil- 
dren are held in the arms of men and women or by inat- 
tentive hands. Now and then one darts away, only to be 
snatched from under a moving trolley, that with loud and 
unheeded bell clangs a slow progress down the street. 

A thousand Roman-candles with loud reports fill the 
air with balls of many-colored lights—blue, green, yellow, 
and red—flashing into strong relief the green-black foli- 
age of the trees, and illuminating with brief glories the 
tops of the tallest buildings. 

From my fourth-story window I can see all this, and I 
can see too how Mr. Pettijohn’s daughters seem to be ex- 
ercising some subtle and restraining influence over him. 
Dorothea is at the glee club concert, but Katherine, though 
apparently absorbed in the crowd, has a vigilant air, and 
one of her hands rests lightly on his wrist, with a gesture 
that might be translated into one of timidity claiming pro- 
tection. But then I know Katherine. Cynthia, seeming- 
ly quite as absorbed in the gayety about her, has her arm 
through that of her father. 

It is thirty years since Mr. Pettijohn was graduated. 
He worked his way through college, and they are not al- 
together sure what the joy of being at Yale again may 
do for him. For young people, more particularly young 
women, the world over, are alike, I have noticed, and are 
painfully sensitive to what is becoming in their elders. 
They want no unusual emotions in public; nothing that 
the disapproving eye of their own generation will be 
quick to detect as unfitting. They stand in awe of elder- 
ly enthusiasms, and Mr. Pettijohn was happy enough 
when he left the hotel to-night to be guilty of any im- 
propriety to express it. But then so was every other 
Yale man whom I saw in the corridor. All the excite- 
ment below me in the street—the dancing, the firing of 
Roman-candles, the shouting, and the dressing in gro- 
tesque costumes—is nothing else but an attempt to give 
this feeling vent. For there is no victory to celebrate. 
Only this very afternoon Yale was defeated by Harvard 
at the ball game. 

I have heard before that the spirit of Yale was strong, 
and that nothing daunted it. 

My own enthusiasm at the ball game, by-the-way, near- 
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ly wrecked my recently established relations with the 
Pettijobn family. I made the mistake of applauding in- 
discriminately, one specially brilliant play of Harvard’s 
in particular. A groan from Mr. Pettijohn’s youngest 
son, who, oblivious of my misdemeanor, was agonizing 
over Yale’s mistake, and a withering glance from Miss 
Cynthia (I fear her manners are not good), recalled me to 
a sense of the proprieties, and I remembered, when al- 
most too late, on what particular side I was supposed to 
be. Harvard's game was a brilliant one, and the desire 
to applaud it almost irresistible, but I ought to have re- 
membered that I was with the Pettijohn family. Besides, 
if one cannot take sides at a college game one might bet- 
ter stay at home, I suppose. One can get a game some- 
where else if one wants. 

The day was made for a brilliant victory. The air was 
clear and fine. A light wind was blowing. The sky had 
the blue of a summer sea, and the clouds of a faultless 
June afternoon drifted over it. The stands were like 
banks of blossoms in gay relief against the sky. Every 
woman’s bonnet had a blossom. Even that stand on 
which the graduates sat back for their triennials and 
their sextennials and the rest of it—even that stand was 
aflame with color. For all the men were dressed in white 
linen trousers and coat of no fit or fashion, and tied all 
over with blue ribbons. And then such hats! There was 
a solid phalanx of tall gray ones worn by one class and 
decorated with numbers. And there was a whole column 
of white hats hung with figures. And stil] another and 
more solid battalion of low broad-brimmed white hats, 
with crowns made out of brilliant red Chinese lanterns 
cut in half. 

On the other stand, whenever Yale made a good stroke, 
men and women rose and shouted, tossing their hats and 
waving handkerchiefs. But on this particular stand good 
or bad playing mattered little. Whenever these men 
wanted to cheer— which happened, by-the-way, to be 
every two minutes—they cheered. For all their seeing 
that the game was going against their side, they never 
faltered nor hesitated, nor ceased to shout, nor to toss the 
rag baby, nor to pitch the rag man, nor even to make the 
several bands play at once; never for one moment, until 
just on the stroke of that fatal second when, with one bat, 
the game was decided, and every one knew that Harvard 
had it. Then, quick as when a drop of water falls from 
a height, there was a sudden hush. The men ceased 
shouting. The rag baby was still. The bands no longer 
played. The victorious team went off without a word, 
victorious strangers in a foreign town, wise enough to 
hide their laurels. The Yale graduates formed quietly 
into line classes, and marched into town through sijent 
streets that had been crowded to their curbs with old and 
young, gathered to cheer the now defeated team, and past 
banvers of blue hung from every door and window and 
planted in every vacant patch of green. What is more 
mournful than the home-coming of a defeated party 
through preparations made for its victory? Yet defeat 
seems forgotten to-night in the joy of good-fellowship. 
One misadventure, after all, cannot shake the loyalty of 
the stalwart. 


Half an hour after they had gone to the german Mr. 
Pettijohn came back for me. He said he thought his 
daughters ought to have a chaperon, that a father was 
not enough. I knew ina moment that Katherine had sent 
him, and when I reached the hall I knew why she bad 
done it. Rows of chaperons sat against the wall. No 
young girl was without one. Katherine is so quick to see 
No sooner had I taken my seat among them than she came 
up to me, asking me to hold her flowers and to put a pin 
in her dress. She stood there a moment, long enough to 
let every observer know that 1 was present to look after 
her. 

Any one can tell by the very pose of Katherine’s head 
on its long slim neck and by a certain movement of her 
eyes, which never by any chance involves the rest of her 
body, that she has settled convictions of her own, and 
keen powers of observation as well. She never means, at 
any rate, to let one of the proprieties of life escape her. 
She thinks they make even better stepping-stones than 
wealth. I have not yet discovered what capabilities of 
affection and of disinterestedness lie under her perfectly 
adjusted exterior. But I do know that she intends to 
keep herself abreast of the best of her contemporaries. She 
is always afraid that a little of the flavor of that pioneer 
town in which her father made his fortune and in which 
she was reared wili cling about ber. 

Dorothea, it seems, led the german, or did something 
else very flattering, her father standing by and beaming 
upon her as she passed him, her golden hair fluffed like an 
aureole around her pretty face. I think that he loves her 
better than he does his other children, and if deserts are 
to be considered in the bestowing of parental affections 
he is right. She is all sunshine and laughter and love. 
It is ** Dear Daddy ” this and ‘* Dear Daddy ” that all day, 
as she runs up to him twenty times an hour to tell him 
something that has happened, to see that his cravat keeps 
straight and his spectacles bright, or to kiss him under 
that solemn gray mustache of his, that without a twist 
ora curl hangs straight down in melancholy length to his 
collar. 

It was a lovely place to dance in. A hall so large that 
the half-dozen couples up in a figure show off to full 
advantage. At the west side there is a gallery in which 
the men sit who are there to look on. On the east side, on 
a platform, the band plays, almost hidden behind a mass 
of palms. Av the north end a long table stunds, covered 
with favors, and behind this table the chaperons sit. All 
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about the walls the grave old departed professors look be- 
nignly down from their frames. In the high window at 
either end students have climbed on to the sill to look in 
—‘‘non-fussers,” Dorothea tells me they are called; men 
who abjure women’s society, but who, like the rest of 
them, cannot resist a peep at it now and then. 

A fusser, it seems, is a student who is very fond of girls 
and dancing, who is so much of a flirt that he has half a 
dozen girls up for Commencement. But non-fussers go 
now here. 

If one of them came inside to-night it would only be to 
bring his sister. He is often without a dress-coat, and a 
silk hat has to be borrowed when some occasion makes 
ove imperative. Dorothea told me all this, and that when 
a group of non-fussers felt obliged to go to a certain tea, 
they went in a body, with one high hat among them. 
They all waited at the gate, and one at a time would put 
on the hat, go up to the house for five agonizing minutes 
of social horrors, then fly back to his friends, and the next 
martyr would take the hat! 

Mr. Pettijohn was waiting for us when we reached 
home. It is a habit of his to be up when Dorothea comes 
in. She has so many things to tell him. When she had 
finally fluttered away to bed, with his good-night kiss on 
her forehead, her father detained me; or rather I waited, 
seeing that his pipe was not quite done, and knowing by 
the way he thrummed the table with his fingers that he 
was charged with something he wanted to say. But though 
I waited a full minute, all that he said at last was, ‘‘I 
don’t like the way that some middle-aged women dress.” 
Then without another word he went on smoking, and I 
bade him good-night. 

I knew what he meant, though I felt myself resenting 
his inability to make distinctions. Who does like the 
fashion of some of them? There were low dresses on the 
chaperous at the ball that nobody could have liked—every- 
thing so obvious about them, even the fact that they had 
been made for the occasion. 1 know women of sixty 
who put on evening dresses every night for dinner, and 
who look well in them, wearing them as a soldier does his 
uniform, without betraying consciousness of them, But 
on a woman who does not look as though she was accus- 
tomed to them they are as inappropriate as rose garlands 
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would be. But I cannot tell whether that is what Mr. 
Pettijohn meant or not. 


“The pessimist ought to go out of existence,” said Mr. 
Pettijohn, taking a seat on the opposite side of the table, 
and thrum ning with his fingers as he spoke. *‘* Has he 
ever proved himself right? Since Dr. Briggs was or- 
dained, and a certain sanction lent to higher criticism, 
you have heard all that he has said about the threatened 
dangers to our faith? And since the Sunday newspaper 
and the bicycle came into vogue what hasn't he proclaim- 
ed about the decline of religious feeling and the over- 
throw of our churches? He has even threatened us with 
legislation on the subject,” and Mr. Pettijohn, pausing, 
brought all his fingers down at once, looking at me with 
some sternness across the table. But as I was occupied 
in threading a needle, holding it up betweeu me and the 
window (I cannot yet bring myself to wear glasses), I let 
his observation pass without reply. ‘I grant you,” he 
continued, quite as though I had answered him, ** that we 
do not hear much in polite conversation about God in 
these days. We are as afraid of mentioning his name to 
a friend as we would be that of a dubious acquaintance. 
But this may be because we do not want to talk cant; but 
principally it is because no two people agree on any one 
idea of divinity. You have certain unalterable personal 
convictions [I had not spoken nor looked up from my 
needie, and I am almost a stranger to him, besides], and 
God to you, therefore, is an unlovely creation, stern, in- 
flexible, and full of your own prejudices and your own 
uncharitableness; some one of whom you stand as much 
in awe as you would like others to stand in awe of you. 
It would therefore doubtless surprise you to discover 
that there could be any enthusiasm about Him among 
mev—enthusiasm of the wholesome, generous, larger-mind- 
ed kind. You who have only read the signs of the times 
as the pessimists have translated them are hardly prepared 
to believe what God really is to some. But I heard at 
Alumni Hall this afternoon, in an after-dinner speech”— 
and here Mr. Pettijohn thrummed a slow and measured 
accompaniment to his speech—*‘ I heard from the throats 
of a thousand and more young men such a burst of ap- 
plause as I had never heard before, except when a note of 
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patriotism was struck in times of danger to the state. And 
this applause, mind you, was none of your perfunctory 
kind, over in a moment, from men looking bored, but 
that which was full of new little waves and bursts of ever- 
increasing enthusiasm, rising with frequent crescendos 
like a tide, and all aroused by one man’s mention of God 
—his declaring his allegiance to Him and his faith in the 
spiritual movement among men, The speaker was Dr. 
Adam Smitb, upon whom the college had just conferred 
a degree, and who has been lecturing here this winter. 
He wrote a life of Henry Drummond, but the only thing 
I want to know about him is that he was able to make 
young men, gathered from every part of the country, 
men of keen intellects and brilliant attainments, applaud 
the name of God and the ideals of a Christian in that 
way. Let us get rid of your pessimists—men who say 
that faith has been killed by a few shafts of higher criti- 
cism. That applause this afternoon will give the lie to 
every one of them.” And Mr. Petiijohn took up his pa- 
per, ignoring me as if 1 were one of them. 


The dawn is just breaking; the streets are still, except 
for the rattle of milkmen’s carts and cabs that bring home 
belated revellers. I am looking out of my window again 
over the now sleeping city. I find my heart going out to 
the girls, to whom days like these have, ever since Elilu 
Yale founded his university, been days of bitter parting 
and tears, and the beginnings of long and futile waitings. 
In time, when they are as old as you and I, they will for- 
get or no longer remember, but something of faith aud 
trust and hope will have been hurt before that in a rude 
awakening. We know, we older and wiser people, that 
only a boy said good-by to her, a boy without fortune of 
his own, and with worldly wisdom waiting to greet him 
at home. But to her he was a man, with all his right to 
choose and his strength to keep. Little Dorothea inside 
has her father’s love, and Katherine her own ambitions. 
They will make no mistake. But what can be said about 
the countless others who must suffer without knowing 
that they who rise supreme over disappointment and 
grief rise to find themselves endowed with youth again, 
and with faith and hope of a brighter, more inextinguish- 
able kind? THE GOVERNESS. 





— 
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THE ART OF DINNER GIVING 











OT long ago some one sent me a copy of a little 
English paper in which there was an entertain- 
ing half column, unsigned, on ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of London Dinner Parties.” This, the editor 
told me later, was by Mallock. It struck me as 

a curious subject for a philosopher; anything so appar- 
ently incapable of being formulated, classified, theorized 
about, as the giving of dinners. Entertaining is something 
in which one would say the greatest art was to have no 
art, to possess instinctively the happy ways of doing 
things. But while many women are gifted naturally with 
conspicuous social talent, like the nursery maids who de- 
velop into Lady Hamiltons, for instance, as one studies 
the world at large she sees that a great part of those who 
entertain it are women who have neither been born to it 
nor have they learned it gradually. They have had it 
thrust upon them through force of circumstances, and 
that they acquit themselves of it with more or less grace 
is not only in proportion as they possess more or less nat 
ural talent, but also as they have more or less of that in 
finite capacity for taking pains which is at the bottom of 
genius. A certain philosophy underlies success in either 
case, and this is curious, and an interesting subject to con- 
sider. The bourgeois gentilhomme talked prose without 
knowing it, but none the less all the time the prose had its 
laws. 


HE dinner best worth deducting a philosophy from is 

that whose conspicuous aim is brilliancy. The brill- 
iant dinner is the most perfect flower of civilization, 
whose successful culture shows the highest order of social 
talent. 

An afternoon tea, or even a ball, requires no unusual 
ability. But for a dinner to be brilliant the persons who 
attend it must all be of a certain importance and distinc- 
tion of presence, and to make a levy upon the time of 
these, to ask them to chain themselves up in oue room, as 
it were, at a fixed date, for a certain number of hours, 
with no possibility of escape, and to make this appear to 
them so sufficiently worth while that it is a success, is a 
conspicuous triumph. Of course in this there is no ques- 
tion of the simple feeding of the inner man, nor of cutlet 
for cutlet. 


| KNOW an indefatigable dinner-giver in Paris whose 
cook keeps the debit and credit account of invitations 
given and received. The mistress of the house considers 
her moral responsibility at an end when she has ordered 
an elaborate menu and expensive flowers, heaped her 
most costly silver and china upon a table, and seated 
around it her most pressing creditors. This commercial 
principle seems to be a necessary element in modern so- 
ciety, to be dealt with as best one can. It is, however, 
something quite outside of the question of brilliancy, 
with which we are dealing at present. A dinner table to 
be brilliant must be a more or less concentrated essence 
of the social life and the social excitement of the time. 
In its most perfect form, each guest will be a personality 
which, in some way or other, will attract the attention of 
every other person present. 


HIS interest may spring from elements the most di- 
verse, which have nothing whatever to do with the 
intrinsic value of the individual or his achievements. A 
man may be possessed of most superior talent, and at the 


same time have no marked value as a dinner guest. For 
this he must represent in some way the living interests of 
society. There can be no more opportunity for explana- 
tion or discovery at a dinner than in an instantaneous 
photograph. Each guest must be sufficiently oF pes 
minds and thoughts to bring in with him a whiff of that 
special atmosphere which is the life of functions. It is 
this principle that explains the vogue of the visiting lion. 
He is frequently a most depressing person. I remember 
a certain English celebrity at a feast given in his honor 
in a private house whose only contribution towards the 
hilarity of the repast was the remark, “ Poor fish, shad; 
too many bones!” Nevertheless he was a success. His 
presence seemed to impart a sort of awful joy, and other 
people talked at their best. One might remark in pass- 
ing, that brilliancy and amusement need not necessarily 
have anything in common. 


ROM this philosophy we see that for a brilliant feast 
it is not enough simply to make a collection of names. 
One must make a collection of suggestions. If people do 
not suggest the living world, and, above all, the social 
world, their intrinsic value finds itself depreciated to an 
extraordinary degree at any such function. Loeking over 
my own humble experience 1 can think of certain beau- 
tiful women who have seemed absolute dead-weights at 
dinners, while I recall one languid beauty in Paris who 
never speaks, and yet always gives the impression at a 
table of being quite a scintillating person, so conclusive 
is the hall-mark that society has stamped upon her. Also 
I have seen titles quite fail in any drawing qualities, to 
use a popular expression. As a general rule one might 
say that dinner guests should almost invariably be re- 
cruited from those who have an intense interest in the 
social game, and are willing to take infinite trouble to suc- 
ceed in it. Certain titles, certain qualities confer the 
benefits usually got from endless pains upon certain in- 
dividuals without their making the slightest effort, but 
these are the fortunate exceptions: 


We may live without friends, we may live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks, 


wrote the familiar poet; and while the brilliant dinner in 
its perfection flourishes most frequently in capitals, in the 
great sweep and rush of cosmopolitan society, neverthe- 
less a conspicuous occupation of civilized man, and more 
especially of civilized woman, no matter in what corner 
of the world their lot may be cast, is the giving of dinners 
with the materials they have at hand, with the desire of 
making these as brilliant as possible. Even with limited 
observation of this particular feature of social life, I am 
persuaded that conspicuous successes in any form among 
them are always based on the same philosophy. The 
most important idea is to give an atmosphere to the feast, 
to put into it such elements as will instantly attract and 
hold the attention of those present, and outside of the 
qualities of the guests of which we have spoken, the 
gifted entertainer recognizes the existence of many other 
things which will contribute to that end. 

Take some of the celebrated dinner-givers of Paris, for 
instance. Lord Dufferin, when he was ambassador of 
Great Britain, contrived to give an atmosphere even to 
such a grim ceremony as an official dinner, far too per- 
functory a repast to be capable of being infused with life 








by simply the personality of the host, no matter how re- 
markable that might be. This was through the beauty 
and originality of his table,in which rare and exquisite 
souvenirs of his travels and achievements, each an object 
of art, replaced the stereotyped vessels and ornaments 
which render human nature’s daily food, as a rule, so 
commouplace. 


OR it must be remembered that there is no relation be- 
tween the intrinsic value of the accessories of a table 
and their suggestiveness. Four silver dishes appeal no 
more to the imagination than one silver dish; and as for 
the heterogeneous collections of ornaments that one is apt 
to find strewn over many crude but costly boards, they are 
as depressing to the senses as a jeweller’s show-case. 
Without myself being especially a dinner-goer, and cer 
tainly not a dinner-giver, like any one else who has trav 
elled much and broken bread with others in many climes 
and under many circumstances, I have been able to re 
mark that distinction in a table is entirely independent of 
the wealth of the persons who borne it. 

I know a certain house in Paris in which the simplest 
meal leaves upon my mind an impression of color, of ir 
idescence, of beauty unsurpassed by any other esthetic 
sensation I recall, from no matier what source. The hosts 
live with simplicity, but collect. Lost arts are the incom- 
parable golds aad reds and sapphires of their Empire 
china, the flower-strewed surfaces of their old Sévres, the 
opaline tints of their glasses of a century ago. Their sil- 
ver also is old and curious in form, and beautiful and in- 
teresting in ornament. And every piece, picked up bit 
by bit, shows an individuality in taste, a feeling for har 
mony, so that the repast becomes a poem which speaks to 
you and abides by you. 

Interesting are the means by which another dinner-giver 
of renown here, Count Robert de Montesquiou, arrives at 
the same result. It is his very poems themselves which 
have served as an inspiration for some of the most beauti 
ful glasses of Gallé, of Nancy, with the actual lines them- 
selves trailing in quaint letters over the different objects. 
They torm in part his table ornaments, while bis flow 
ers and other accessories are chosen to accent the idea. 
He is a symbolist, and I have known him, with verses 
that to him suggested violet, for instance, to carry out 
this feeling even in his ices, which were pansies, 

This is a refinement of civilization which, in keeping 
with a poet, would probably instantly become pose in 
any one else, but which illustrates the philosophy of which 
I speak. To the same principle may be attributed the 
invariable charm of another table whose souvenir rises 
before me as I write, to which the hostess always contrives 
to give a personality by artistic touches individual to her 
self, I can recall a combination of certain bonbonniéres of 
a delicious aquamarine green with dull-gold standards, 
taken from a vitrine of the Champ de Mars Salon, with 
maidenhair-ferns and cyclamen and slender - stemmed 
glasses of green mint, a fleeting impression as one left the 
room that would stay in the memory and insist on its 
right to be there, thereby making the dinner memorable 
if for nothing else. The Salon vitrines have made an im- 
mense change in Paris dinner tables of late years. 

Whatever the dinner is, however, it must not be self- 
conscious. Infinite capacity for taking pains produces 
chefs-d’euvre only on condition that one never knows 
the pains. KATHARINE DE Forest. 


























NEW YORK FASHIONS 








almost everybody now finds it possible to take a 
vacation during the summer, and that vacation 
way from home, it is quite time to think about 
what is best to wear while travelling, a travelling 
dress being a very important part of one’s ward 
robe Although travelling in these days is much more 
luxurious than in former: times, there are yet a great 
many discomforts to be encountered, and it is as well to 
avoid any minor unpleasantness, such as being inappro 
priately and uncomfortably clad. Fortunately the fash 
ions have changed, and it is no longer considered neces 
sury either to wear a wool gown when travelling or to at 
tire one’s self in very smart clothing. On the other hand, 
it is no longer possible for a woman to keep ber very old 
est and shabbiest costume especially for travelling, for 
there is no time when a woman needs to be better dressed 
than when she is going about in public conveyances—and 
by better dressed or well dressed is meant being gowned 
in a way that will not attract attention and yet is appro 
priate for the occasion 


\NE of the newest things this year in the way of fash 

ions is the dust-cloak. This is a very convenient 
garment, and has been described at length in the Bazar. 
Ii should not be too heavy or too warm; it should, as a 
rule, be unlined. By its use it is possible to wear a much 
more elegant summer gown than would otherwise be ad 
missible even on a railway train, but it is a rather cuni 
bersome garment, and consequently does not entirely do 
sway with a travelling dress. Dust-cloaks are made in 
il the thin materials, are not tight-fitting, and must be 
well cut, or they will look very ugly 


iE coat and skirt costume is a useful one—perhaps 

the most useful ohe for women who have often to go 
in and out of town during the summer months, or who 
have to do a great deal of travelling. Made in heavy 
cloth or cheviot, these gowns are altogether too hot for 
summer wear, since even in the drawing-room cars on a 
sultry summer's day a heavy woollen skirt is almost un 
bearable. There are a great many light-weight materials, 
such as the light-weight serges and the molairs, that are 
almost as cool as linen, and if made up over thin silk look 
exceedingly wel These gowns made in the coat and 
skirt form are perhaps the most comfortable of any that 
are turned out. A very smart model of one that has just 
been brought over from the other side is of a black and 
white striped mohair of a rather finer quality than is gen 
erally seen in ordinary use. It is made with a narrow 
skirt (not exaggeratedly narrow), has an attached flounce, 
a little on last year's plan of skirt, and has considerable 
fulness below the upper part of the skirt. This is done to 
prevent the very drawn and wrinkled look that the mo 
hair skirts, when made too narrow, are apt to get if worn 
for any length of time. There is no trimming on the 
skirt except a bias band of the material. The coat is 
short, half tight - fitting, single - breasted, fastened with 
crystal buttons, and has narrow revers, on which are laid 
pieces of white cloth. There are little side pockets and 
cuffs of white cloth, the coat itself being unlined. It may 
be thought that this white cloth will soil very quickly, 











HE NEW COLLARS. 
A most delightful innovation has appeared 
lately in the matter of neck-wear, and the newest 
French gowns are all made with it. This inno 
vation consists in the change in the collars and the fashion 
of all neck-wear. For some years it has been considered 
the correct style was to swathe the throat in bandages of 
ribbon, silk, satin, or velvet, and these bandages, in the 
natural course of exaggeration that comes with all fashion, 
have become something appalling as regards size and 
thickness. From time to time there have been lamenta 
tions sent out that throats were being ruined by an ugly 
mark formed by wearing such an amount of thickness 
iround the neck, but the lamentations have had very little 
effect Now comes this charming new fashion, which 
fortunately is not only comfortable and wholesome, but 
most attractive. It consistsin having the collars unlined, 
doing away entirely with the stiff crinoline and canvas 
that have formed the principal part of most stock-collars 
and the collars of ordinary gowns as well. They are still 
high—in fact, these collars have the long points behind 
the ears, are trimmed around the edge with a dainty ruffle 
of narrow lace, and are made of tucked or pleated mousse 
line de soie chiffon or lace. They have absolutely no lin 
ing whatever in most cases, although occasionally a very 
thin lawn lining is inserted for the sake of neatness, as of 
course the lining can easily be taken out, washed, and re 
placed. The collar is kept in shape by short whalebones 
These are put up to the edge of the points, of which there 
is one on either side at the back of the neck, but none in 
front. ‘The collar, of course, must be well cut and very 
carefully fitted, but these small bones will keep it in 
shape quite as well as the stiff crinoline or canvas. An 
other comfortable point about the new collars is that they 
wre rounded out in front, so as to make it possible to move 
the head without the feeling that it may at any moment 
be cut off. On the wash gowns the collars are made of 
the same material as the gown itself; and are of course 
tucked. There is this difficulty that the whalebone may 
show through the unlined collar, and to prevent this it 
must be carefully covered with the thinnest possible cam 
bri The tucks or the shirring will cover the whalebones 
satisfactorily if this little bit of cambric or lawn is put over 
it to begin with 
Asa rule these collars are as yet only seen on the smart 
French gowns, but they are beginning to be sold in the 
large shops, and made so that they can be attached to 
any gown. They look particularly well when worn 
with the thick black gowns that with the old - fash 
joned collars looked so warm in summer weather. These 
thin collars give a cool, transparent look that is both 
smart and becoming. On a crépe de Chine gown the 











and so it does, but it can easily be cleaned with naphtha 
or with pipe-cluy. The same idea of the pockets, cuffs, 
and revers carried out in white piqué is even better, as 
they will launder well. The little touch of white relieves 
the dull look that mohair is apt to have in spite of its 
brilliant surface. 


N all-black mohair made on the same plan is also ex 

ceedingly satisfactory.” The coat is double-breasted, 
aud has the straight front finished in a round seallop. it 
is shorter at the back than in front, although not quite so 
short as a regular Eton jacket. A great many new mo- 
hair gowns are being made with the Eton jackets, but this 
is not so good a design as the longer coat. 

With these costumes, of course, are to be worn the 
shirt-waists of wash materials or of India silk. Taffeta 
silk is too warm and too perishable for hard wear. Very 
often these costumes are so designed that they can be 
worn with false fronts, but in the majority of cases the 
entire waist is much the better investment. A silk waist 
is much more comfortable to wear while travelling than a 
fitted dress waist with bones, for the latter is very fa- 
tiguing if long worn; and there are so many smart little 
coats and waists that are becoming that there is no reason 
why everybody should not have something that exactly 
suits her. 





HE India silk gowns are very comfortable for travel- 
ling, and this year there are so many designs in re- 
markably cheap silks that these gowns cost less than ging- 
hams. Some of the very cheap silks are not worth buying 
They wear well in so far that they do not wear out, but 
they soon look faded, and very easily become crumpled 


-and shabby-looking. For fifty cents a vard there are 


many good patterns to be had in India silk, and for sev- 
enty-five cents a very desirable quality is shown 

It is a mistake to choose too light a ground in buying 
a gown for travelling; it is also a mistake to have the 
gown made up too elaborately, for in travelling the idea 
should be carried out that nothing that is not serviceable 
should be employed. A very smart travelling gown is 
one made of a dark blue with a polka dot of white—not a 
large dot or very close together. This is made with a 
drop skirt, and is trimmed with a bias band of the mate 
rial, to which is attached a circular flounce, both the band 
and the flounce finished with a bias band of satin stitched 
through the centre. These satin bands are put on where 
the band, flounce, and skirt are joined together, and in 
such a way as to form a scalloped effect instead of just a 
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WALKING COSTUME OF LIGHT BLUE CLOTH. 

















straight jine. The waist is very severe, and a litile on 
the lines of a shirt-waist; that is, it is made with rows of 
tucks that are drawn down into a point in front: but there 
is a yoke of white, and around the yoke and down the 
front of the waist are rows of the satin bands. The back 
of the waist matches the front; the sleeves are small, with 
three rows of tucks at the upper part, and a deep cuff at 
the wrist faced with satin. he waist is finished at the 
belt with a bias fold of the silk, so that it looks almost as 
if it were a princesse gown. It is very dainty, exceeding- 
ly smart, and one of the most useful models of the season. 
It has been made in blue and white, black and white, and 
brown and white, and is rather in marked contrast from 
the ribbon and lace trimmed silk gowns that are seen ev- 
ery where. 


F‘ IR short trips in the cars or on the boat a useful cos- 
tume is that of black piqué, such a one as can be 
bought ready made. Piqué does not soil, nor does it muss 
so easily as linen, and many of the ready-made costumes 
that are turned out are extremely attractive. They are 
made, of course, with the coat and skirt, the best model 
being that with the loose-fronted coat, and the skirt made 
with an attached flounce. This attached-flounced skirt 
is of course not new; it is emphatically a last year’s de- 
sign; but it is a very good wearing style, for it does not 
drag or pull out of place. 

With these pique costumes an India silk waist is the 
best choice, unless a wash shirt-waist is worn. It is well, 
too, in buying, to choose the broad corded piqué rather 
than the fine. There are dark linen and denim skirts, but 
these are heavier than the piqué, and not so cool. Piqué 
skirts, even in the dark colors, will launder, but they must 
be ironed on the wrong side, and they require very careful 
treatment. Fortunately they do not get soiled very quick 
ly, and by a liitle care it is not necessary to launder them 
more than once, or twice at the most, during a season. 


HE hat to be worn when travelling should never be of 

elaborate fashion, and should be as light as possible. 
This year’s hats for general wear are, as a rule, most elab 
orately trimmed with tulle and flowers, or made entirely 
of tulle, all of which are inappropriate for utility wear. 
Fortunately there have been imported recently two or 
three designs for hats especially adapted for travelling 
wear. These are made in the lightest possible straw 
One style approximates the Alpine shape, but with a low 
crown trimmed at the sides with some pretty wings, or 
else with one long quill. The smartest of all, however, 
are the Panama hats—the real Panama, so we are told— 
trimmed with a twist of black net of rather a coarse de 
sign, and with two or three cock’s feathers. These hats 
are worn by women of any age under forty. For older 
women the straw toques or the black straw bonnets are 
the best. The very light straw, like horse-hair, sheuld 
be chosen, and they must, too, be quite flat at the back of 
the head. It is very disagreeable to wear a hat that has 
a brim at the back if one is taking a long journey, and 
of course comfort must needs be considered if there are 
many hours to be spent either in railroad cars or on ferry- 
boats. 





collar is made of mousseline de soie in very fine tucks 
and edged with black lace. On a purple batiste gown 
the collar is of white batiste with an edging of white lace. 
The lace collars that match the yokes on some of the 
gowns are made in the same fashion, but are lined with 
thin cambric 

Another odd little fad is to have the white collars bound 
with black velvet—a very narrow edge of velvet. This, 
as a rule, makes them much more becoming, and of course 
saves an immense amount of washing, for a white lace 
collar, particularly attached to the waist, soon becomes 
soiled in hot weather, and the edge of the black velvet 
will keep it fresh for a long time. The mosseline de soie 
and chiffon collars cannot be laundered, but those made 
of cambric, lawn, or of lace should be arranged so that they 
can be ripped apart, washed, and replaced. 


ALKING COSTUME OF 
LIGHT BLUE CLOTH. 


Princesse gowns show a marked determina 
tion to win a popular place in the favor of womankind, 
and hardly a week passes without bringing to light some 
new aud attractive form of this style of costume. A late 
und novel development is shown in a Paris model just ex 
hibited. The medium used is turquoise-blue cloth of a 
very pale shade. The back of the gown fits with exquisite 
precision and is without fulness or ornamentation, except 
the stitching that is seen to border the scalloped edges 
and seams. Under the left revers the waist fastening is 
cleverly concealed, so that the sheath effect of the costume 
is undisturbed. The long seams that extend from the 
bodice to the lower edge of the skirt divide the latter into 
panels that flare at the bottom, until the effect gained is 
that of an inverted Easter lily. The seams are pressed 
open and stitched on each side, the distance between the 
edge of the scallops and the stitching widening most per 
ceptibly, and forming a distinct and pretty trimming. 
The under-skirt is of taffeta finished with two flaring 
cloth ruffles, made plain and applied flat. The bodice of 
the princesse is decorated in the front by two inward-turn 
ing revers of cloth lined with white silk, and edged with 
narrow black velvet bands and a rather flat ruffle of gui 
pure lace. These are attached under shirred bands of 
cloth, stitched into the shoulder seam at the top, and se- 
cured at the waist-line by a large metal button. Six but- 
tons of the same size are carried down the revers on each 
side of the bodice. The high collar is strapped with black 
velvet bands, and closes in the centre of the back under a 
row of small buttons. The sleeves are long and sheath- 
like, with small cuffs that turn back from the hand and 
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CREPE DE CHINE CARRIAGE COSTUME. 


are edged with guipure, this being their only ornamenta 
tion besides the short epaulettes that are in one piece with 
the bodice. The accompanying hat has an English ‘‘ jam 
pot” crown of white straw with sharp-scalloped brim of 
black straw. Large black tips are arranged at the side of 
the crown, and form the only additional trimming of the 
hint 


LUE VEILING 
LONG TUNIC. 


A NOVEL combination of veiling, with piqué and 
taffeta, shown in a recent Paris costume, furnishes fresh 
proof of the fertility of the French mind in all matters 
pertaining to dress. Here is a bringing together of fabrics 
seemingly directly opposed to one another, yet with an 
extremely pretty and smart effect. The under-skirt is 
long and scant. It is finished with three narrow folds of 
black taffeta, above which are placed at intervals six-inch 
stalactites of guipure lace, old-yellowin tone. The tunic 
is long, depending in sharp points in the front, rising up 
ward in sharp curves at the sides, and again descending 
in the back to within eight inches of the hem. The over 
dress is bound entirely about its edge with black taffeta, 
and the slight curved flaps, that suggest the ends of a 
jacket at the top of the skirt at the front, are correspond 
ingly trimmed. The bolero is stretched across the back 
without seams, and is finished without even a row of 
stitching around its lower edge. The revers and col- 
lar are of white piqué, edged with black taffeta folds. 
These meet over the corsage under a large bow of yellow 
lace, which is a continuation of the cravat—the latter a 
large very full lace bow. The soft silk vest is of yellow 
taffeta striped with white. Cuffs of piqué edged with 
black taffeta complete the sheath sleeves. The effect of 
these colors and materials is highly artistic and stylish 
A hat of loose Neapolitan straw, trimmed with black 
feathers and a velvet bow, turns off from the face in a 
wide rolling brim at the left side, the brim deepening at 
the right side, and presenting a charming and effective 
irregularity. 


GOWN WITH 


REPE DE CHINE CARRIAGE 
COSTUME. 


Tue sheath gowns of the present day find their 
best expression in such clinging fabrics as crépe de Chine, 
the fine veilings, albatross cloths, and similar light and 
pliant fabrics. ‘These materials permit of elaborate trim 
mings where desired, without in any way diminishing the 
slender effect secured by modern outlines of dress. An 
unusually handsome costume of late Paris make is of sil- 
ver gray crépe de Chine. The skirt and over-dress are 
made upon narrow sheath-lines. The under-skirt, spread- 
ing into a train of ten inches, is extended by means of two 
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ruffles edged and bordered by narrow double- 
edged silk fringe of same shade as the gown. 
The front, of the same, is trimmed with nine 
graded ruffles, each one edged with a triple 
row of the fringe. Long sharp points of the 
over-dress, similarly trimmed, open over the 
ruffles of the under-skirt, giving them the ef- 
fect of a front panel. The lines of the over- 
dress are new and pretty, reaching from the 
hem of the skirt in front, and rising three- 
fifths of the length of that garment in the 
back. Deep ruffles, three in number, finish 
the lower part of the over-dress, all trimmed 
to harmonize with those on the lower skirt 
ruffles, above which they rise in tiers, headed 
by a wider fringe of the same variety. An 
especially novel treatment is shown in the 
bodice. Here the crépe is draped and stretch- 
ed over the figure so as to lie in groups of 
narrow close pleats that curve completely 
about the body from the left side, passing up- 
ward and crossing to the left side again, where 
it is caught under a large rosette of black vel- 
vet with a centre buckle of rhinestones. The 
pleats above the rosette are carried up to the 
shoulder-seam, and fastened there under a 
wide guipure collar. The standing collar is 
of the latter lace, with slight ruffles at the back. 
A ceinture of drawn crépe fits the form snug- 
ly and completes the lower part of the bodice. 
The crépe sleeves are so draped over the foun- 
dation silk sleeves as to show successive rows 
of folds running diagonally across the arm, 
and meeting perfectly at the two arm seams. 
The hat made to accompany this effective 
gown is of black, loose-woven straw, orna- 
mented solely with large bows of black velvet. 


HE ART OF LISTENING. 


WouLD that there were more peo 
ple who knew how to listen! We 
sometimes deplore the fact that there 

are so few good talkers; may we not rather 
regret that those who can talk so seldom find 
people who know how to hear them? 

The habit of interrupting is one that is cer- 
tainly on theincrease. If one will sit quietly 
by and take notes of a casual conversation he 
will be disagreeably surprised to see how few 
sentences are allowed to run their smooth and 
even way without some interruption. When 
a story is in telling by one of a small group 
it is bound to be paragraphed by exclama- 
tions, needless questions, or would-be jocose 
speeches. To listen properly one should look 
at the speaker and think of what he is saying. 
Such a listener is in himself an inspiration. 
We sometimes hear it said of a man or wo- 
man, ‘‘ That person brings out all that is best 
in me in the way of conversation.” And gen- 
erally the reason for this is that this partic- 
ular person gives appreciative heed to what 
is being said. 

To look at a book, to turn over the pages of 
a magazine, or to glance over the columus of 
a newspaper is not to listen attentively, and will serve 
as a damper to the most enthusiastic of speakers. 


Tiesinn 


OOD TEMPER. 


Waar a contented mind is to the possessor 
good temper—not the superficial good temper 
of a frivolous nature, but the good temper that 

is based upon the solid foundation of moral worth—is to 
those among whom the happy mortal endowed with this 
most precious of attributes has an abiding-place. Like 
the former, it is antagonistic to selfishness, counteracting 
with a gentle power—to which the most morbidly keen 
susceptibilities and the most tensely strung nerves will 
unconsciously respond—the tendency, inherent in most per- 
sons, to regard the facts and events of daily life from an 
unduly personal stand-point. This it does, diffusing within 
the sphere of its influence the steady light of reason, by 
which the innumerable factors that enter into every fact 
and event of life may be vaguely discerned if not clearly 
perceived, so aiding to establish the true relations existing 
between fact and event and individual. 

When the happy possessor of this gift of good temper 
is the master or, more especially, the mistress of the house- 
hold, its beneficent effects will naturally be much farther 
reaching, as its absence, in the opposite case, will be much 
more widely and more deeply felt. Good temper will 
serve as a sort of balance-wheel to regulate the working 
of the domestic machinery, curbing the angry outbreak, 
checking the impatient response, adjusting differences, 
and averting disagreements, with a patient tact that will 
derive something of added power from the weight of au- 
thority behind it. * ~''.t as a sort of moral solvent, 
in which hardnes it mood—and even of disposition, 
with time—will \usappear, removing sources of friction 
that serve not to round and perfect but to reughen and 
spoil the character. It will create an atmosphere, in short, 
that will be favorable to the growth of all good qualities 
and sentiments, and in which noxious growths, if they 
should unhappily appear, finding nothing on which to 
feed, will quickly wither and die. And so powerful will 
be this influence for good that it is even conceivable that 
the atmosphere of such a home could be shown by chem- 
ical analysis to differ in its constituent elements from the 
atmosphere of a household presided over by a woman of 
a sour or violent temper. That it will affect even the 
casual visitor with a sense of physical well-being, as the 
other does with a sense of physical discomfort, however 
well ordered it may apparently be, is certain. 

Nor is the happy influence exerted by a good temper by 
any means confined to the limits of the home. Like the 
sunshine, it cheers and animates wherever it reaches. 
Who is not conscious, when a friend or acquaintance pos- 
sessing this gift enters the room, of a thrill of pleasure, 
of an increased confidence in his kind and in the powers 
that make for good; or, at all events, of a sense of present 
contentment, the reverse of the feelings which the en- 
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trance of a pessimistic or ill-natured person would awaken 
in the mind. 

And in general intercourse the possession of a good tem- 
per is of incalculable value. To liken it again to the sun, 
it will prevail when the blusterer, like the Wind in the 
fable, will fail of his purpose. Good temper is the essence 
of good-breeding, as it is also of business science. It is 
the foundation of fair dealing among men, for it enables 
its possessor to maintain the tranquillity of spirit without 
which it will be impossible for him to distinguish clearly 
between contradictory methods and opposing interests. 
If good temper, in a word, were the common attribute of 
mankind, there would be no dissensions between individ- 
uals, no wars between nations. Right reason, undisturbed 
by passion, would decide every question. Crime would 
cease to exist, for both the incentive to it and the condi 
tions which produce it would be lacking. Universal jus 
tice would reign, and the Golden Age would return to earth 
again. 


HILDREN AND DIRT. 


Tue mother who would have her children 
healthy must not be afraid to have them occa 
sionally dirty. While cleanliness is akin to 

godliness, there is a clean dirt that comes from contact 
with the sweet earth that is wholesome. Have the little 
ones bathed frequently, insist that they come to meals 
with immaculate hands and faces, but, between meals, 
have them so dressed that they are free to run and romp 
us they will. 

An over-careful mother of an only child complained to 
a physician that her baby was pale and delicate. He asked 
to see the child, and the nurse brought in the two-year 
old from the veranda, where he had been seated on a rug, 
looking at a picture-book. His dainty nainsook frock was 
spotless, as were also the pink kid boots and silk socks 

**What that child needs is wholesome dirt,” was the 
physician’s verdict. ‘‘ Put a gingham frock and plain 
shoes on him, and turn him loose on the lawn or in the 
fresh earth. If he is not rosy and “happy in a month, let 
me know.” 

At the expiration of the prescribed time the baby was 
transformed. The eyes that had been heavy were bright, 
the skin had acquired a healthful glow, the arms and legs 
were plump, and the languid, tired little patient had be- 
come a rollicking boy. The freedom, fresh air, and clean 
dirt had, in a month's time, wrought a greater change in 
the child’s system than all the skill of the medical fra- 
ternity could have effected. 

Mothers who take their little school boys and girls 
away for vacation should let them romp at will out of 
doors, fish in the brook, ride on the hay, and wear strong 
shoes and clothing of which they need not be too careful. 
A child is much happier if untrammelled by too many 
**don'ts.” And the mother is happier too if she need not 
say “don’t” every hour in the day. 








BLUE VEILING GOWN WITH LONG TUNIC. 
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UCKED VEILING COSTUME. 


Tue design of a veiling costume, presented in 
pattern form and illustrated on this page, has an 
effective bodice, self-trimmed, and one that will 

prove easy to reproduce. The back of the garment is 
seamed, groups of four tucks meeting exactly in the centre. 
The tucks are three-eighths of an inch wide, and are allowed 
for in the pattern, the line of the upper and lower tuck of 
each group being also marked. The upward-turning tucks 
of the front of the bodice meet the back tucks in the 
inder-arm seam with a corresponding exactness. The 
lice buttons in the centre of the front over a long nar- 
row vest, pattern of which is included ‘with that of the 
lic The long oblique tucks end at the centre line of 
the front, but the material extends three and one-half 
inches beyond, forming a full ruffle that runs from neck 
Where greater trimming is desired than 
these two almost meeting ruffles, a centre frill of lace or 
of doubled mousseline de soie is suggested. The top group 
of tucks extends only to the collar-line at shoulder seam. 
Che high pointed collar is edged with 
three narrow folds of the veiling, and 
1 cravat of white mousseline should 
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us to entertain against our wills, let them be received at 
such functions as we have already mentioned, where social 
obligations are cancelled by the score. 

A woman who did not appreciate the saéred duty of 
hospitality went through the form of inviting a former 
school friend, now married and the mother of a six- 
months-old baby, to visit her in her pretty new cottage in 
the mountains. ‘ 

‘Of course Susan won't come,” said this woman to her 
busband, ‘‘for she will never want to travel in this hot 
weather with that littl baby. But I will receive the 
credit of asking her. It will please her to be remember- 
ed, and I will risk the invitation.” 

It so chanced that the baby in question had been un- 
pleasantly affected by the heat, and the physician in at- 
tendance had ordered that the little one be taken away to 
the mountains. In the midst of wondering how this was 
to be accomplished in a family where there was no sur 
plus in the treasury, came the letter of invitation. 

‘How lovely of Ida!” exclaimed the weary mother. 
"This outing will be a blessing to baby and me. And 
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‘Oh, John!” she sobbed, ‘‘1 will never, never leave my 
home to visit anybody! Here I know I aim welcome, and 
here I will stay.” 

It is positively cruel and wicked to place a fellow hu- 
man being in so unhappy a position as is hers who feels 
that she is not a welcome guest. 

In shining contrast to the above instance was the expe- 
rience of another invalid mother,who, with her three little 
children, made a visit to the home of a genuine friend. 
On stepping from the carriage that had met her at the 
railway station, she was enfolded in motherly arms, and 
her heart was warmed by sweet words of welcome. The 
babies that she had feared might be in the way were made 
much of and petted, while among the members of the 
family there was actual rivalry as to who should be the 
right one to minister to their wants. The guest was made 
to feel that she was bestowing instead of receiving favors. 
And, the visit ended, she departed amid tender regrets, 
and with her soul and body refreshed by her sojourn in a 
loveful atmosphere. 

Given to hospitality! Ah, if we are not that, if our 
hearts are so hardened ani selfish that 
we cannot joyously share our homes 
with our friends, let us not be guilty 





be worn to obtain the effect shown in 


the illustration The long sheath 
sleeves are tucked with groups of 
four tucks, marked as are those of the 
vaist The sleeves continue over the 


hand without separate cuff. The waist 
should be made over model waist-lin 


in pattern No 39. which does not 
xccompany the present design, but a 
lining for the sleeve is included 


The skirt is a tight sheath, trimmed 
it the foot with a wide straight ruffle, 


ten inches deep in the front and twelve 
in the back when completed Pattern 
of this ruffle is not given with that of 
skirt. It is made of plain veiling cut 


on the straight of the goods, and ver 
tically tucked to within six inches of 
the hem in groups of four tucks each 
The over-dress continues the scheme 
of grouping of four tucks, that fit the 
figure around the hips, and end in 

uled depths to suggest the outlines 

fan apron. These tucks are carefully 
calculated and marked on the pattern, 
made to exactly fit a model (36-inch 
bust and 24-inch waist) figure 

Of veiling 44 inches wide 10 yards 
wil! be sufficient to make this costume, 
together with 12 yards of silk for the 
sheath under-skirt and bodice lining 


HE GRACIOUS ART. 


I nave looked up Webster's 
definition of ‘* hospitality,’ 
ind find that it is the ‘‘re 

ception or entertainment of strangers 
or guests without reward, or with 
kind and generous liberality.” 

And St. Paul commands men to be 

given to hospitality,” while Peter 
ise hospitality, one to 
another, without grudging.’ 

Do we live up to this teaching? 

This is a question that it would be 
well for us householders and home 
keepers to ask ourselves Accepting 
Webster's definition of the word, are 
we given to hospitality, and do we use 
the gracious art toward one another 
without grudging? 

Formal dinners, luncheons, teas,etc., 
while all very pleasant in their way, 
ire not exemplifications of the gra 
rhey are a paying off of a 
social debt, the discharging of social 
obligations which we owe to those 
who have perhaps discharged a sim 
ilar indebtedness to us. Such fune 
tions involve acertain amount of work 
in their preparation—the giving up of 
i few hours of time to receive and en 
tertain one’s friends en maase, and 
then the necessary labor required to 
clear away all traces of the recent fes 
tivities 

jut this is not the kind of hospi 
tality to which the apostles refer and 
which Webster defines That is the 
opening of one’s house and heart to 
the friend or acquaintance who hon 
ors us by his presence, or, as the old 
fashioned phrase ex presses it, the mak 


urges that we * 
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of the cruel travesty of inviting them 
to our houses and then allowing them 
to suspect that they are unwelcome. 
There are few things that are more 
humiliating than the suspicion that 
one as a guest is de trop, and when 
added to that are the pangs of home- 
sickness that must accompany such a 
suspicion, the feeling is intolerable 


XASPERATING 
QUESTIONS. 


AmonG the all sorts and con 
ditions of men, but principally of wo 
men, that one cncounters, the most 
exasperating, perhaps, is the person 
whose conversation, if so it can be 
called, is thickly sprinkled with inter 
rogation points. 

A personal question is always a lib 
erty more or less aggravated accord 
ing to the intimacy between the ques 
tioner and the questioned. In some 
cases, however, there is no intimacy 
and only the slightest acquaintance 
In such cases the offence is inex 
cusable. 

People of narrow lives are almost 
invariably curious about their neigh 
bors’ affairs, and those who are indif 
ferent to reading prefer the book of 
nature as exemplified in individuals. 
All, however, are not rough in their 
methods of extracting information 
but by slow and easy stages worry it 
from the rightful owners before they 
realize that they heve parted with it 
Very pleasant, indeed, such people of 
ten are, and all the more insidious 
but occasionally they meet with a foe 
who turns their weapons upon them 


selves 
* Did I understand,” said one in 
terrogation point, “that you came 


from the swamp district?” 

“T really do not know,” was the 
smiling reply. ‘‘ Cannot you remem 
ber?” 

** But surely,” with gathering indig 
nation, ‘‘ you know where you came 
from?” 

“Oh yes, J know. I thought the 
point was whether you knew.” 

“Then you did originate there?” 

** Not necessarily.” 

‘* Where were you born?” 

The gentleman smiled expressively, 
and moved on. 


** How long are you going to stay 
here?” asked one lady of another 
whom she met for the first time 

** Just as long as we find it conven 
ient to do so,” was the quiet reply, 

‘*Those people don’t amount to 
much,” said the interrogator c nfi 
dentially to her husband. ** The wo 
man as good as told me that they 
wouldn't find it convenient to stay 
long, and every one knows what that 
meavs.”" 








ing him “feel at home.” When one 
pauses to think what home is, there is 
force in the time-worn phrase. Those 
of us who have been thus received and 
thus made much of never forget it; 
nor, try as we may, do we forget the 
times when, as guests, we have not been thus honored 

One middle-aged woman has never been able to erase from 
her mind the memory of a certain visit she paid while still 
in her teens, when she felt all the time that she was making 
extra work for her hostess, and that her presence was a 
drawback to the usual round of daily tasks and daily 
pleasures. Yet the girl had been most urgently invited to 
make this visit 

Before asking a person to become one’s guest, the host 

ess, in posse, should take the pros and cons of the subject 
into serious consideration, and decide whether she is will 

ing to sacrifice a goodly amount of her time, herself, and 
her occupations to her guest, and whether she can honest 

ly and gladly welcome her to her home. If not, she is 
doing a gross injustice in extending an invitation to her. 
It is time we made this thing a matter of conscience, and 
ippreciated that to invite a guest to your house when you 
do not want her and when your welcome cannot come 
from the heart is a positive unkindness. If there are cer- 
tain people that policy or so-called diplomacy really forces 


TUCKED VEILING COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 193.—(See Page 599) 


the dear girl suggests that we come as soon as convenient. 
I will accept at once.” 

Which she did, to the consternation of the perpetrator 
of the bit of hypocrisy. So chagrined was the hostess, in 
fact, that while she met the young mother and ber fretful 
charge with a well-feigned pleasure that amounted to 
studied civility, the sensitive guest was conscious of the 
lack of cordiality, and was chilled and il] at ease. By the 
time one day of the week for which she was invited had 
elapsed, she would have gone back home had it not been 
that the change was working wonders for the baby, and 
that she was a better-bred woman than was her hostess 
Yet her hostess was not openly rude or unkind. She was 
simply preoccupied and inwardly annoyed, and all the 
self-control of which she found herself capable could not 
conceal from her guest the fact that she was not welcome. 
When the poor little mother returned to her own home, 
dearer than ever to her now, she was pale and worn, al- 
though the baby was plump and rosy. At her husband’s 
tender inquiries, she burst into tears: 


“IT wish you would tell me why 
that gentleman married his wife?’ 

* You have been misinformed,” 
was the reply. ‘I have every reason 
to know that he married a lady who 
was no relation whatever to him.” 

The interrogator moved off with a puzzled expression 
that lasted for some time 


* Let's all tell our ages,” said a bright spirit, suddenly, 
at a country boarding-house. 

There were not many inmates, just enough to make 
the curious ones anxious to know everything about every 
one else; and a rainy evening had driven them from the 
piazza to the stiff-looking bair-cloth and ingrain parlor, 

The speaker headed the list with her twenty years; the 
stout hostess confessed to forty-three; one and another 
followed; and the only shirkers were a tall, dignified- 
looking minister and a charming young lady of about 
twenty-five. 

** Don’t let’s give our ages,” whispered the minister. 

** Must I really mention a// my birthdays?” asked pret- 
ty Miss Clarice. 

‘** Every one,” was the relentless answer. 

** Well, then,” said she, ‘I have had just six of them.’ 

This caused a shout from the audience; and a thin- 
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latter is of silk under Irish point-lace. The sleeves are of the sheath order now so 
generally obtaining, and droop over the band in two scallops, one on the upper 
and the other on the under side of the sleeve. 

To make this costume as shown in the illustration will require 9 yards of veiling 
44 inches wide, 3} yards of russet silk 19 inches wide, and } yard of white moiré. 
If made over russet or golden-brown silk, as in original model, 12 yards of either 
color will be required. 


UR COLOR PLATE. 


Brown linen, so rough and loosely woven as to have the appearance 
of canvas or basket-cloth, is the material of which is made the charm 
ing Paris gown that forms the color plate issued 

with this number of the Bazar. The skirt is a full cir 
cular in shape, without any trimming,and with only a hem 
as finish at the foot. The over-dress is cut in long oval 
scallops, the front division lapping over to the left side 
where the fastening is made. The circular lines are fol- 
lowed in shaping the over-dress, but the latter is seamed 
in the centre of the back. Where narrow-width goods 
are used, or the rough linen described above, which is one 
yard wide, the centre front of the pattern should be laid 
upon a lengthwise fold of the nod The oval-scallops 
of the over-dress are trimmed with flat concave scalloped 
bands of black duck, but a material much more easily 
handled by the home dressmaker will be found in taffeta 
or black Galatea. This is turned in and stitched flat with 
bright yellow silk. Patterns for the trimming and the 
fitted facing for the under edges of the over-dress are in 
cluded in skirt pattern; also that of plain circular under 
skirt. The Eton jacket is seamed in the centre of the 
back, and has small rounded coat tails reaching four 
inches below the waist-line. The hollow scallop trim- 
ming finishes the entire edge of the simple jacket. The 
latter has a three-quarter collar extending about the back 
only. The vest is of dotted yellow silk. Patterns of the 
vest, high lining collar and shirred silk collar, buttoning 
on the side, are included in bodice pattern; also that of 
the black trimming over the upper sleeve and wrist. The 
sleeve conforms to the arm easily, and is slightly gathered 
at the arm's eye. 

To make this costume of rough linen 1 yard wide 14 yards will be required, 
# yard of silk for vest, and 3 yards of black Galatea (or 6 of taffeta) for trimming 














GIRL’S KILT SKIRT AND JACKET 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1013.—{See Page 599.) 


visaged person, with small eyes set closely together, eyed the lady severely, and finally 
announced: ‘1 know: you were born on the 29th of February!” : ; 
“ Yes,” was the calm reply. ‘ How bright of you to guess it!” 
Miss B. never fully decided whether this was a compliment or otherwise 
ELLA RopMan CHURCH. 


IRL’S KILT SKIRT AND JACKET. 


Kit skirts have a perennial charm for growing girls, and are the freest of 
all skirt designs for general wear. With this number the Bazar issues a cut 
paper pattern of such a skirt, made upon the most modern lines. The pat- 

tern allows for a hem, and the skirt, when completed, of thirty inches in length. The 
pleats are forward-turning, very closely arranged in the back, but distributed smoothly 
about the hips, and meeting in inward-turning pleats at the centre of the front. The 
jacket pattern is in seven pieces, consisting of back, side back or under-arm gore, front, 
revers, upper and under sleeve patterns, and cuff. The finished garment may be lined 
or not,as preferred. If made of light flannel, a soft silk lining is advisable, cut upon 
the same pattern as the jacket. If of piqué the lining will be unnecessary. The seams 
should be pressed flat and stitched on each side, and the trimming about the lower 
edge of the garment need consist of plain stitching only, in order to appear smart 
and well finished. The revers and collar are in one piece, with a centre seam in the 
back, but are slashed on the shoulders just above the last button shown in the illustra 
tion, and the garment may be worn buttoned if desired. In the original jacket of dark 
blue piqué the revers are of white linen, edged with wide ruffles of Hamburg em 
broidery, and fastened back with small gold buttons. The cuffs are of the same linen, 
with trimming similar to that seen on the revers. Any preferred waist or guimpe 
may be worn with this costume 

To make the costume of piqué and white linen as shown in the illustration will 
require 6 yards of piqué 27 to 30inches wide, } yard of heavy white linen, and 4 yards 
of Hamburg embroidery. 


ALKING DRESS WITH SLASHED OVER-DRESS, 


A TREATMENT of pastel-blue veiling over golden-brown taffeta forms the 
original gown from which a cut paper pattern is modelled. The over- 
dress is long, reaching completely to the foot of the under-skirt. It fits 

without a particle of superfluous fulness over the hips and back, where it is fastened 
by a close row of hooks. Two long slashes in the front and one in the centre of the 
back give freedom to the lower part of the skirt, and are trimmed with a flat facing of 
reddish-brown taffeta, edged with white silk cord, accentuating the irregular edge of 
taffeta. The under-skirt is a tight sheath, flaring at the bottom, and pattern is in- 
cluded with that of costume. The bodice has a French drawn back, seamed only at 
the under-arms. Cloth or veiling, or any pliant fabric, would take this form most artis 
tically if cut upon the bias. The front edge of the bodice is faced with a deep panel of 
the russet silk, over which laps the edge of the veiling, and is stitched smoothly and 
attached by three burnt-gold buttons. Revers of white moiré, outlined with silk cord, 
turn back over the russet silk, and are secured in position by one button. The bodice 
is made over model waist lining No. 139, which does not accompany the present pattern. 
The latter consists of one-half of the stretched back, a front lining, with vest-line 
traced, veiling front, and patterns for the russet panel and white revers. The latter 
are plain edged in the pattern, but may be scalloped to please individual fancy. The 
russet panel may continue below the waist-line to simulate jacket, as in illustration, 
or may be trimmed to length of bodice and bound in with the latter. The high collar 
joins the bodice separately, and a second straight collar joins the vest in front. The 














WALKING DRESS WITH SLASHED OVER-DRESS. 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 195.—(See Page 599. } 
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HITE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 
COSTUME. 


Tue use of white and the paler shades of 
mousseline de soie has extended to carriage and prome 
nade costumes in Paris and London, Such costumes are 
ornamented with fine painting done in festoons or scat- 
tered designs that assure a certain individuality impossi- 
ble to obtain in stamped or printed materials. The deli 
cacy of the mousseline is no bar to its use upon fete 
occasions, and these gowns are by far the smartest that 
obtain during the midsummer months. A costume of 
this character shown on this page consists of a white 
skirt with slight train, made over the palest mauve taf 
feta, with an intermediate skirt of mauve organdie. The 
lower edge of the outer skirt is painted with a deep bor 
der of hydrangeas and their foliage, under which the 
mousseline is hemmed with a turning equal to the depth 
of the painted border. The upper part of the skirt is 
draped with side paniers of painted mousseline, extend 
ing into a short centre-seamed back skirt. The bodice is 
made over mauve taffeta, which forms the collar and 
tucked chemisette. Over this is a guipure bodice, fitting 
closely to the figure. A festooned trimming of white 
painted mousseline is fastened on the shoulders with gold 
buckles jewelled with amethysts. These festoons are se 
cured at the back of the shoulder only, the ends 
being brought round and clasped over the cen 
tre fastening of the front, which they hide. The 
foundation sleeves are of mauve silk, with gui 
pure over-sleeves that droop over the hand 
The upper part of the sleeves is draped with 
mousseline, painted to harmonize with the other 
ornamentation of the gown, and a crushed belt 
of mousseline, similarly painted, completes the 
The Bergére hat is of mauve-tinted 
straw, bound with black velvet. The crown is 
wound with mauve tulle, and a large bunch of 
dull pink roses with their foliage trims the left 
side of the crown at the front 
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OW AMERICANS ARE EN- 
TERTAINED IN INDIA. 


Tre season on the plains is, for most 
of our English friends, hardly more than four 
months long, beginning with the rainy season 
and ending early in February. During the rest 
of the year the busy husbands live on the plains 
while the wives and children enjoy life on the 
hills. Not all, however, for some wives, and 
imong them most of those who have no chil 
dren, remain with their husbands, even at times 
going with them on horseback or by dog-cart 
when their time of country service comes 
Both on the hills and on the plains all keep 
open house, for nowhere in the world is hospi 
tality so hospitable as in India. Your friend 
across the river, a busy society woman and a 
helpmeet to her husband in the social side of 
his government duties, hears that you are not 
quite well. Over comes her liveried peon with 
a note to ask if you cannot come to her for a 
few days, to get away from the vile city air 

The news has gone out at the club that you 
have a touch of fever, and the judge's wife 
drives down to fetch you some precious ice, 
and other ladies call to chat or bring flowers or 
savory dishes. And one of the bachelors sends 
by his servant quail or teal, which he has been 
off to shoot, and which he hopes wil: tempt you 
to eat By another night the news has gone 
farther afield, and your kind friends on the hills 
telegraph you to come to them—knowing that 
the hills bring back life and courage—and from 
all the outposts of the mission cordial notes 
come, urging you to come to friends out of the 
city; and the good old mission doctor urges you 
to go to Dinde, which is six hundred feet high 
er. If you grow worse, the sympathy is in di 
rect ratio, for death comes suddenly in India, 
and never without causing a genuine wave of 
regret, for it reminds all that life is balanced on 
a very narrow edge. And death seems to shut 
one out so quickly. At the band-stand or at 
church one evening—laid away in one’s grave 
the next! 

But it is not only in times of sickness and death 
that the kindness of our British friends is shown 
to us. Inthe cities—the smaller ones at least— 
we have more opportunities for social life than 
we can take without injury toour work. When 
one first reaches India she is a little shy of the 
advances that are made to her, and scorns the 
amall festivities to which she is asked and finds 
the calls a bore. All her days must be given to the new 
language, and the mission circle will certainly be all that 
she can want, But wiser heads than hers are there before 
her, and it is not long before she realizes that nothing is 
lost by courtesy, and though she may feel keenly her own 

marms " and *‘ sirs” (privately I think this is a tradition), 
and ber “guess” and her Yankee accent, she ventures 
into the shallow (I beg its pardon) stream. Her initiation, 
after calls—and she certainly can be pardoned for finding 
them an ordeal—maybe a tennis at Judge Bond's or a 
musicale at Mrs. Tracy's. In Alice the Fish - Footman 
produced from under his arm a great letter, nearly as 
large as himself, and this he handed over to the Frog- 
Footman, saying, in a solemn tone; “ For the Duchess. 
An invitation from the Queen to play croquet.” 

Not less formal and more awe-inspiring is the appari- 
tion of the gorgeous liveried peon the first time be pre- 
sents one of his big square chits of invitation. The un- 
initiated does not, like Alice, flee into the woods to hide 
her laugh, for, instead of being amused, she has a queer 
feeling of importance, which, alas, never comes again. 
The invitation reads as any invitation would read, but it 
is enclosed in an envelope on which the names of all in- 
vited guests are placed opposite two ruled spaces, headed 
by “ Yes "and “No.” When she finds that she has sim 
ply to put a cross opposite her name under “ Yes” or 
‘* No,” or, a8 an extreme of politeness, a ‘‘ thanks” with 
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her cross, and that only dinner invitations are sent out 
according to rule, and must be acknowledged in the same 
way, and that for these only ** party calls ” must be made, 
she is disarmed. And when she has enjoyed the music, 
or dropped into the tennis, hus chatted with her hostess 
as she drank her strong Nilgiri tea under some famous 
old banyan-tree, she acknowledges that the kindness is 
not simply apparent, but most truly kind, and she is glad 
she came 

We are many miles from Darjiling and Simla, and no 
one below a Viceroy perhaps knows thet we exist at all. 
I am not certain but that a careless court lady might even 
confound us with the lost Dravidian tribes, though per- 
haps I flatter her in supposing her to know that such 
ever existed. We too would like to see Calcutta and 
Simla, and most of all, Darjiling, and we are not above 
wishing that some day we may see the places made fa- 
mous by the mutiny and epoch-making border raids and 
charges. We may simply have looked upon Lord Rob- 
erts, but we sit enthralled over his life, and are not too 
proud to talk with the Viceroy and his Lady when their 
tour of inspection brings them our way. (For the higher 
up you are in the service, the less you ignore the vast im- 
portance of the missionary influence in the land.) 

We own that even we were interested in the plans to 
welcome England's young prince, and were not sorry to 
have the Temple bats stirred up a bit, though in all hon 
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esty we felt that whitewash did not really improve our 
Temple, nor add to the attraction of our world-famed 
demolithic carvings. 

Kipling we read with awe and admiration, but not with 
the hope that the home people will not conclude that all 
Anglo-Indians are of the Gadsby type. For there are 
still * pukka” men in India, ned our Mem Sahibs are 
often pure and true and gentle. (Of course I ‘speak as 
a fool”; for in southern India at least this is the rule, 
and the exception startles us.) But does the British hos- 
pitality include the missionaries when anything of real 
importance is going on? This cannot be answered by a 
simple yes or no. In the large cities, like Bombay or Cal- 
culta, or even Madras, when the Government House visit- 
ing-list. is very long, it would be impossible to indulge 
even a small fraction of those who might wish to go, in 
the dinner invitations to meet distinguished guests. In 
these cases heads of departments and leading men in all 
the service—even including leading missionaries—may be 
asked. But in the smaller towns the heads of the mission 
would certainly be asked to any great function; and for 
the rest—as in all lands—it is more a matter of affinity 
than propinquity. It was because the Trichy hostesses 
were my friends, rather than because I was a missionary, 
that I was asked by them to meet the Czarowitz. For 
when the present Czar came to India he seemed but a shy, 
quiet, and observant young man whom no one would fear 





to meet. In fact, we had a motherly kind of solicitude 
for him, because he seemed so timid. 

However one may appreciate the kindness in the end- 
less round of fétes, dinners, addresses, fireworks, temple in- 
spection, and gay dancing-girls, it must, in a country like 
India, very soon get to be a weariness to body and spirit. 
We saw our great guest at the receptions and at the fire- 
works on “ the Rock”; but pleasantest of all, because qutiet- 
est and with its opportunity to meet him personally, was 
the Gordon party at the Collector's. Prince George was 
good to look at and jolly to meet, and must have made the 
whole tour more bearable to the Czarowitz, though he 
nearly scared the life out of the attendants, who felt the 
responsibility keenly of having the future Czar's life in 
their keeping, when he-wrestled with his cousin so ener- 
getically one day as to ‘down him” with a thud! 

His hostess was one of my dearest friends, and after 
the royal party moved on I went to stay with her a few 
days for the pleasant round of teas and dinners; for roy- 
alty’s visit had brought to the city many guests, and some 
of these lingered—as one is tempted to do in India. 
** Leave” is not always easy to obtain in India, but at this 
time the men were quite in evidence, and if one could not 
dance or play whist, there was still ‘‘ Halma,” or, for the 
more energetic, tennis, or a walk around the links, or 
even in ‘ boskies” sit out to chat, for some are quite 
worth talking to, Kipling’s comment anent such notwith- 
standing. Do you remember? 

** Scores of idle men were up on leave... . 
The civilian who'd be delightful if he had the 
military man's knowledge of the world and 
style, and the military man who'd be adorable 
if he had the civilian’s culture.” ‘‘ Detestable 
word! Have civilians culchaw!” 

Perhaps some one asks if it is possible to ac- 
cept these social duties and still keep faithful to 
one’s missionary work. Yes and no. To “ go 
out ” raises us immeasurably in the native eyes, 
for it means to them that we are high-caste 
white people and not ‘ low-caste,” as our low 
salaries (everybody knows everybody else's 
salary and his extravagances and his economies 
better even than everybody knows his own) 
seem to indicate. 

But this isa minor matter. One of the oldest 
and most honored of medical men in India (yet 
a missionary) says that every missionary should 
take at least one or two days every month 
wholly away from his work and his ordinary 
environment, And there is no doubt in my 
mind that one comes back after such complete 
changes more enthusiastic for work, and better 
able to-cope with its serious difficulties and 
discouragements. 

As to the local dinners to which they are ask 
ed, a medical woman and the older missionary 
ladies havea great advantage over the men and 
over the younger ladies. It is considered * the 
thing,” naturally, to stay until after the guest 
of honor makes her adieus. But personally I 
have found that, with the word of explanation 
to the © chief lady ” and to my hostess as to the 
necessity of early hours for my work, there was 
no difficulty whatever in slipping away even 
before the men’ came into the drawing-room. 
Tlius I have had the pleasant dinner, the little 
outing, and still am in bed in good season, re 
freshed for my day's work rather than unfitted 
for it. PauLine Roor 


HE ANTI-HAT CRUSADE. 


Unuiirep ink and eloquence have 
been expended on the subject of wo- 
men's hats. Humorists have cobbled 

the family shoes with jokes on that topic. Par 
agraphers have paid the meat bill by writing 
deathless prose of a pertinent—and otherwise— 
nature. And now the matier has invaded the 
pulpit. Preachers are fulminating, and the ob- 
ject of their thunder-bolts is the presence of 
feminine head-gear in the churches. It is al- 
most a year since the Bazar chronicled the be 
ginning of this anti-hat crusade. The move 
ment started in Cincinnati, and has spread to 
Chicago, California, and Harlem. This is a 
wide territory for anything to cover, and the 
anti-hat movement seems to have become rather 
thin by overmuch spreading. 

It has recently appeared with new force, 
however, in Rochester, where the crusaders re- 
fuse to be satisfied with the removal of the ob- 
noxious hat, but demand a glove reform also. 
Circulars have been distributed calling for 
gloveless and hatless congregations. In Chicago 
the matter is being discussed on a plane of 
higher criticism, one preacher declaring that 
‘the attractiveness of a woman is cruelly obscured, dis- 
torted, and minimized by her hat and toggeries. With 
these she obscures her beauty, and her nobility is intimi- 
dated and driven inward, if not wrecked.” 

This has an ominous sound. Measles and other com 
plaints have a vicious habit of “ striking in,” and al- 
ee with unpleasant results. If the wearing of a hat 
and ‘‘toggeries”” is going to intimidate, strike in, and ul- 
timately wreck the nobility of womankind, the anti-hat 
reform cannot be taken too seriously. 


HINT ABOUT CANDLES. 


THE sojourner in the country cottage to which 
the convenience of gas is a stranger must fre- 
quently resort to the use of a candle, whose gut- 

terings and dripping drive him to exasperation, and threat- 
en ruin to garments, carpets, and rugs. This dripping 
tendency may be greatly lessened if the candles are, dur- 
ing the daylight hours, kept in the ice-box. They will 
burn twice as long and drip one-quarter as much if they 
are kept on the ice until such time as they are needed for 
immediate use. When the maid prepares the beds for the 
night, the chilled candles may be brought forth and placed 
in the candlesticks. 
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PRACTICAL TALKS ON MILLINERY 


BY MRS. JAMES H. BIRD 











IX.—HOW TO MAKE ROSETTES. 


N this talk you will be told how to make six different 
kinds of rosettes, which you will find useful, as they 
are always used more or less in trimming, particu 
larly on children’s hats. A pretty one and quite easi 
ly made is called a 


BOX-PLEATED ROSETTE. 

HIS may be made of Liberty silk, chiffon, or any 

thin material. For practice use tarlatan or cheese- 
cloth. If the latter, take three strips three and a half 
inches wide, the full width of the material. Fold the 
raw edges of each strip together, turning in half an inch 
at either end, and triple box-pleat. If the material can 
not be creased with the fingers, use a warm iron. Fora 
foundation, cut a circle from buckram the size of a quar 
ter, and sew the pleating on about quarter of an inch 
from the edge. The first row is put on very full, even 
pleating the box-pleats, and the first strip will not reach 
quite around. Second row, quarter of an inch from first, 
and not quite as full. This will nearly fill up the cen 
tre. However, begin on third row, and taking the end 
that is left, fold it back and forth three times, sew to 
gether, then sew down to foundation. The centre should 
be higher than the sides. 


BONNET ROSETTE, 
UT strips of paper-muslin to resemble ribbon half an 


inch wide and a yard long. Cut a foundation from 
buckram the size of a quarter. Sew end of ribbon quar 





FRENCH ROSETTE. 


HIS is one of the prettiest of the rosettes, and is made 
of straw as well as ribbon. It takes seven or eight 
yards of straw or a whole piece of number one ribbon to 
































FRENCH ROSETTE (BEGUN). 


proceed to wind the loops around the wire as close as 
possible, without lapping, for six rows, sewing as you 
wind. The stitch used is a button-hole stitch. After 
the sixth row leave a space about the width of a wire, 
and keep on winding and sewing until the end is 
reached. Fold point of wire under, and with the end of 
the ribbon left bring it over to the centre, and wind 
around the wire to form a stem. After doing this, take 
the rosette between the thumbs and fingers,and with the 
thumbs gently cone up the centre. This will make the 
centre higher and thus cause the outer rows of loops to 
droop. 


CRUSHED ROSETTE. 


Tas may be made of either silk or velvet, cut in 
circle, and varying in size from eleven to fourteen 
inches. Gather quarter of an inch from edge, and draw 
up until the opening will just admit two fingers and fast 
en securely. Push your fingers up into the opening and 
pinch in here and there. No regular rule can be given, 
only not too many stitches, 


GATHERED ROSETTE, 


HIS is much used in mourning millinery. Cut a 

bias strip three and a half inches wide and three 
quarters long. If very thin material is used it will re- 
quire one yard. Place the two raw edges together, hav 
ing previously turned in the ends, and gather quarter of 
an inch from the edge. Draw up tight and fasten, 
Wind around until all is used and fasten securely. 










































































CRUSUED ROSETTE. 


GATHERED ROSETTE 


BOX-PLEATED ROSETTE, 
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BONNET ROSETTE 


ter of an inch from edge, and make loops one and three- 
quarter inches long. Keep the satin side out by pleating 
each time—i. ¢., fold the two edges together, and back up 
close to last pleat, but do not lap. Second row, quarter 
of an inch from first, but not quite as full. Third row, 
sime as second. This brings it to the centre, which is 
finished with two ends about four and a half inches long, 
and four loops of uneven length, the longest about two 
and three-quarter inches. Both loops and ends to be 
sewed together firm, to make them stand up. If wire is 
needed to make the loops stand up, use the wire from 
wire-tape, and sew along one edge of the ribbon. An 
aigrette is sometimes used in the centre. This rosette re- 
quires three and seven-eighths yards of ribbon to make. 


ROSETTE BOW. 


make one. Fold a piece of stiff wrapping paper five- 
eighths or three-quarters of a yard long and one and 
three-quarter inches wide. Wind the ribbon over the 
paper fold, leaving a tiny space between each strip, and 
be careful to keep it even. Take wire from wire-tape 
about a yard and a quarter in length. Turn back one 
end about five inches, slip under the ribbon next the pa- 
per. Draw it well up to top of fold, and with silk of 
same color sew each ribbon to the wire with two button- 
hole stitches. If you have not used up all the ribbon, 
slip off some of the loops at the end, and proceed as be- 
fore until the ribbon is used up with the exception of 
three loops. Straighten out the five-inch end of wire, 
and holding it (the wire) up, and the loops lying down, 


FRENCH ROSETTE (FINISHED), 


ROSETTE BOW. 


UT paper-muslin into three-inch strips. Mark off 

nine spaces of four inches. Pleat same as for bows 
—that is, pleats turning alternately up and down, mak 
ing them as narrow as possible. When completed sew 
them together in a line, not allowing the nine loops to 
occupy more than an inch of space. Make three enis, 
one of six inches, the other two half an inch shorter 
Pleat all three, putting the longest in the centre, and 
wrap your thread around the end to make it as round as 
possible. Insert this in the centre of the logps.and fast- 
en. Bring ends of loops together to conceal the sewing, 
and form the rosette. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE OF OGDEN MILLS’S MANSION, STAATSBURG, NEW YORK. RIVER-FRONT OF THE MANSION. 





















































THE GREEN ROOM. TABLE SET FOR DINNER 


















































A STATELY HALL RECEPTION HALL AND STAIRWAY. 















































WEST SIDE OF DINING-ROOM, EAST SIDE OF DINING-ROOM. 


[See Paex 597.) 





AN UPPER HUDSON HOME 





















































* ELLEMSLIE,” MANSION OF HON. LEVI P. MORTON, RHINECLIFP, 
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VIEW FROM VERANDA, LOOKING SOUTH, AT 


“ ELLERSLIE.” 


DRIVEWAY, GRAPERY, AND GREENHOUSE AT 


“ ELLERSLIE 












































LAKE AND BRIDGE AT “ ELLERSLIE.” 





MRS. MORTON'S RECEPTION-ROOM 
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VISTA FROM LIBRARY THROUGH HALL AND RECEPTION-KOOM. 


DINING-ROOM AT “ ELLERSLIE.” 


(See Pace 597.) 













































A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


AvuTHor or ‘‘ His FAtHer’s Son,” ‘‘ VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN,” ETC. 











CHAPTER Il 


8 they passed along the dim corridor the novelist 
continued talking. ‘‘ Johnny keeps house for me,” 
he said, *‘and she will give you a cup of tea. But 
I want you to see my twins also.” 

Sartain felt that he was expected to say some- 
thing, and so he answered: ‘‘ Your twins? Why, I didn’t 
know you had any young children.” 

The novelist laughed a little. ‘* Well,” he said, “ they 
ire not so young as they look, and they are not so old as 
they think they are. But you shall see for yourself.” 

With that he parted the curtains that draped the door- 
way of the drawing-rédom and held them back for his 
guest to precede him 

I'he picture thus revealed to Sartain was unexpected. 
rhe room before him was large and spacious, having three 
broad windows, the curtains of which were now drawn 
hack so as to admit as much light as possible. A long 
low table had been rolled in front of the central window, 
and a chair had been placed on top of it Seated on this 
chair was a slim girl, whose ashen-gold hair fell free over 
her shoulders; and standing on the table behind her chair, 
ind as though walking away from her, were two plump 
girls, very much alike, with rich auburn hair. Four or 
tive yards away sat a short young man, who held upright 
on his knee a large sheet of drawing-paper pinned to a 
portfolio; and on this he was rapidly sketching the group. 
At his side stood a fourth girl, rather tall, and dressed 
somewhat mannishly, having a tailor-made suit, with a 
linen waistcoat and stiff white shirt. So intent were the 
tive persons in the parlor upon the business in hand that 
they took no notice of Sartain and his host 

Vivian broke the silence by saying, ‘‘ Well, well, well!” 
whereupon the girls all started 

Oh, papa,” cried one of the plump pair on the table, 
how you frightened me!” 
If | am to be taken by surprise like that,” said the 
other, ‘‘I can easily get thin!” 

The erect young woman standing by the chair of the 
artist laughed heartily 

You seared me out of a week's growth,” she declared; 
and as for Theo and Dora, why, I never saw them 
jump so!” 

The girl with the fragile figure ond the fine light hair 
streaming down her back said nothing. Her chair on the 
top of the table was.so placed that she had seen the new- 
comers before any of the others had caught sight of them; 
and yet she had not given the alarm or made any outcry. 
After a single glance at Sartain she had lowered her 
eves. Now, as she sat still, he saw a blush crimson her 
cheeks and then slowly fade away. 

Then it suddenly struck the young man that he was 
staring at her most rudely, and he turned away to look at 
the others. To the best of his recollection, he had never 
seen this girl before, and yet there was something about 
her which seemed to him strangely familiar 

“Well, young people,” said Vivian, ‘‘ what's going on 
here--living pictures?” 

**That’s about it,” answered the tall girl, coming for- 
ward with her hands in her manly pockets. ‘‘ The girls 
were just posing for Madams here.” 

‘‘Oh, Adams put you up to it, did he?” her father an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘ Well, | might have guessed as much. 
But as you are not in the group, Johnny, perhaps you 
can give my friend here, Mr. Sartain, a cup of tea?” 

“T'm afraid the water has all boiled away,” she said, 
going over to a table im the corner; ‘“‘but I'll ring for 
some,” and she pushed a button in the wainscoting behind 
the table 

‘Don't trouble yourself on my account,” Sartain found 
voice to say ‘I don't care for tea—really, I do not!” 

But you wouldn't deprive me of a cup, would you?” 
interrupted Vivian. ‘‘As Johnny keeps house, she re- 
fuses to make fresh tea for me if I am not here on time. 
She is very strict with me. But of course she cannot 
treat a stranger like you with the discourtesy she reserves 
for her father 

** What will be thought of me,” the tall girl responded, 
‘if you misrepresent me like that?” 

“Mr. Sartain comes from a far country, Johnny,” Mr. 
Vivian went on, ‘‘and I want you to make him at home 
here. Sartain, this is my daughter Joan.” 

She held out her band and grasped Sartain’s firmly, 
saying that they tried to be at home on Saturday after- 
noon, and that they would be glad always to give him a 
cup of tea 

**And here are my twins,” continued the novelist, 
watching Sartain, as the young man glanced about the 
room in search of the children thus introduced. 

“Oh, papa!” cried one of the plump girls, jumping 
from the table to the chair and again to the floor 

“I don’t think that is funny any longer—if it ever 
was!” declared the other one, following her sister's ex- 
ample 

‘These are my twins,” said Vivian, enjoying his tra- 
ditional jest. ‘Miss Theodora Vivian, Miss Dorothea 
Vivian—Mr. Sartain.” 

The young people bowed, Sartain a little stiffly, and the 
girls shook hands with him heartily. 

* That's papa’s pet joke,” said one of them. 

‘And it’s our pet aversion,” the other added. ‘“‘ We 
have not brought him up properly.” 

The manner of the twins struck Sartain as somewhat 
forward, not to say pert; and he marvelled a little at 
their free and easy attitude towards their father. He 
feared that he should never like them—certainly not so 
well as he already liked the elder sister, Johnny, whose 
greeting had been frankly cordial. 

The girl with the hair down her back had been left sit- 
ting in the chair, and the artist was still sketching rapid- 
ly Now she made a movement as though to rise. 

‘‘Oh, don’t move, please!” cried the young man, with 
* Begun in Hagrax’s Bazar No. 27, Vol. XXXII. 
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his pencil poised in the air. ‘‘ Let me have another min- 
ute of Cinderella, even if the Haughty Sisters are wicked 
enough to quit.” . 

**So my twins were posing as the Haughty Sisters?’ 
Vivian asked, laughing. ‘I think it was very imperti- 
nent of Adams to dare to ask you.” 

** But he didn’t,” one of them answered. 

“We volunteered,” the other followed. 

‘*The fact is,” broke in Johnny, ‘‘ Madams begged 
Esther to sit for Cinderella, and, just to persuade her, 
Theo and Dora offered to do the Haughty Sisters.” 

** And I want to complain of them to you, Mr. Vivian,” 
said the young lady sitting on the chair on the table; 
‘they have treated me shamefully. They pulled my 
hair down and made me look like a fright!” 

Her voice was low and sweet, and delicately modulated. 
It awakened a familiar echo in Sartain’s ears, and yet he 
could not remember when or where he had heard it be- 
fore. 

*‘Don't be a humbug, Esther,” said Dorothea; ** you 
know your hair is just lovely that way!” 

“You haven't lived to be nearly nineteen,” Theo de- 
clared, ‘‘ without finding out that it is very becoming to 
you to have your hair down.” 

Sartain had his eyes fixed on the girl, and he saw her 
cheeks flush again and then slowly pale. He was afraid 
that it might be embarrassing for her to hear herself dis- 
cussed thus before him, as he had not been presented to 
her, and he felt that it was uncomfortable for him also. 

‘* Certainly Cinderella herself never looked more charm- 
ing,” Vivian declared, ‘‘ and if I was not so pleased with 
the picture, I should believe it to be my duty to apologize 
for interrupting the pose. But hasn't the modei earned 
a rest yet?” he asked, turning to the artist. 

“In a minute,” the sketcher answered. ‘‘ Do wait till 
I get those lovely folds of the dress.” 

“ [fit is only the drapery that insensate stone is copy- 
ing,” Vivian went on, “ why, let him go on, and I will 
take this opportunity to present Sartain to Miss Dircks.” 

‘*Don't move,” cried the artist, “‘ or you'll spoil the 
folds.” 

Sartain had stepped forward, and the girl had raised 
her liquid eyes, when this outery checked them both. 

**Mr. Sartain and 1 have met before,” said Miss Dircks 
—‘‘at least, we came up on the elevator together.” 

Sartain bowed, but said nothing. So this was the girl 
who had entered the apartment when he did, and that was 
how he came to be dimly familiar with her voice and her 
figure. Her face he saw now for the first time, and he 
could hardly take his eyes from it. He did not under- 
stand why he should be so confused. He wanted to say 
something brilliant, he did not care what—something that 
would show him off to advantage; but he had never found 
himself duller. He was absolutely at a loss for words. 
He knew that he must look like a fool. He wondered 
whether all the others noticed it—whether she had per- 
ceived it. To him it seemed that the dreadful silence 
lasted several minutes. 

** There!” the artist declared, rising to his feet. ‘I've 
got it—after a fashion,” and he held his sketch away from 
him and tried to look at it dispassionately. ‘‘ At any 
rate, it’s the best I can do when you girls persist in chat- 
tering.” 

‘Then I may step down now?” asked the girl in the 
chair. 

** Yes; that’s all, thank you,” answered the artist, still 
intent on his sketch. 

“ No manners, has he?” commented Theodora. 

“Just like him, isn’t it?” returned Dorothea, as they 
went over to look at the drawing. 

Miss Dircks had risen to her feet, and was now about to 
descend from her pedestal. 

* Allow me to assist you,” said Sartain, delighted that 
he had found his tongue again. He stepped to her side 
and proffered his hand. 

“Thank you,” she answered, laying only the tips of 
her fingers on his wrist, and jumping lightly tothe chair 
and thence to the floor. 

‘**Oh, papa,” cried Dorothea, ‘‘ just see what a hateful 
picture Madams has made of us! I hope and trust you 
will never ask him to lunch again!” 

‘*There!” added Theodora, thrusting the huge sheet of 
paper under her father’s nose. ‘‘ You didn’t suppose 
your red-headed twins ever looked as disagreeable as that, 
did you? I think you ought to order Madams to leave 
the house at once.” 3 

Vivian had felt in his pocket for his glasses. Having 
adjusted them on his nose, he examined the sketch. 

* Well,” he said, ‘‘you haven't flattered the Haughty 
Sisters, have you?—but you caught the likeness most ab- 
surdiy. I shall never let you illustrate a story of mine 
again.” 

‘Serves you right, Madams,” Johnny declared. 

“Oh, there are others,” the artist blandly returned. 
** And it is unfair for you to expect me to provide both 
the art and the ability to appreciate it. That is absolutely 
opposed to the principle of the division of labor.” 

**Sartain!” called Vivian to the young man, who was 
still standing by the side of Miss Dircks and listening to 
the easy flow of her talk, and wishing that he could say 
a word now and then that did not sound hopelessly flat 
the moment it left his mouth. ‘‘Sartain,” Vivian began, 
‘*I want you to know Emerson Adams here, and I want 
him to know you, too; for he can find his way around 
this motley town of ours and show you many a thing I 
don’t know anything about.” 

The two young men bowed a little stiffly—both of 
them. Sartain thought that Adams had bad manners; 
and then it came to him in a flash that the artist would 
- justified in thinking that his manners were also infe- 
rior. 

**Emerson,” continued Vivian, “I hope you will be 
kind to Sartain here, and lend him the benefit of your vast 
experience of life.” 


“Tf all he wants of me is a share of my experience, I 
can afford to supply him,” said the artist, running one 
hand through his shock of curly hair, which was very 
thick and very black. ‘I’ve got experience to burn.” 

** What is this I’ve heard about you in Rome last win- 
ter?” the novelist continued. ‘‘ Did you really refuse to 
go and see the Sistine Chapel on the ground that * Mi- 
chaelangelo was a d—d Dago back-number?’” 

‘*That’s just the way my innocent remarks are always 
misrepresented,” explained Adams. ‘I allowed them to 
take me to the Sistine Chapel, and all I said was that the 
decoration looked as if it had been done * before the war’ 
—and that Michaelangelo ought to study the Japanese if 
he wanted to be up to date.” 

‘** You know what I have already told you, Emerson?” 
Vivian returned, smiling. ‘I have always declared that 
your opinions are more interesting than they are valu- 
able.” 

Sartain listened in silence to this exchange, and he did 
not know quite what to make of it. He felt himself to 
be truly a stranger in a strange land, not wholly under- 
standing the dialect of the inhabitants. He saw that Mr. 
Vivian seemed to enjoy the flavor of Adams's talk. He 
saw also, or thought he did, that the artist was fully aware 
of the effect produced by his unexpected sayings. He 
found himself suspecting that perhaps Adams had made 
use of some of them before, or, at least, had thought them 
up in advance. None the less did Sartain envy the ease 
of Adams’s conversation, and of the artist’s attitude tow- 
ards the world generally. He wished that he was as free 
from self-consciousness as Adams was; he wished that he 
could talk as lightly and as flippantly; he wished that he 
was not intimidated by the presence of four agreeable 
girls. 

It was before Miss Dircks that he was most desirous of 
appearing to advantage; and yet when he tried to chat 
with her his tongue refused to do the bidding of his will. 
Apparently the two lobes of his brain gave contradictory 
orders, and he was able only to stutter forth a few inco 
herent remarks. He was at a loss also to answer the 
glancing chatter of the twins, in which there was often 
an ironic flavor of personality. For him, on that memora 
ble afternoon, conversation was easiest with Mr. Vivian's 
eldest daughter. Johnny's frank directness was not em 
barrassing to him, unaccustomed as he was to young wo- 
men who had adopted ways that seemed to him unduly 
masculine. 

It was a relief to him, therefore, when the white-capped 
maid appeared with a steaming kettle 

**Can’t I have another cup too?” asked Adams, who 
had followed Sartain over to the tea table. “ But | want 
lemon in mine. That was a real lemony lemon you gave 
me in my first cup. Now don’t insult my tea by putting 
sugar in it?” 

“This isn’t yours,” she returned. ‘This is papa’s. 
Won't you give it to him, please?’ And she handed the 
cup to Sartain. 

** Oh, certainly,” said the young man. 

He took the cup to Mr. Vivian, who was standing in the 
centre window, talking to Miss Dircks. 

**Can’t I get you a cup of tea also?” he managed to say 
to her. 

** Thank you,” she answered, with the smile which seem- 
ed to Sartain to be her chief charm, “ but I have had two 
already, and father doesn’t approve of tea-drinking. He 
thinks tea is almost as bad for us as rum.” 

Low as her voice was, it was singularly clear, and it car- 
ried far. This last remark of hers was heard by Adams, 
still standing by the tea table in the next window. 

‘* Tf tea is as bad for us as rum, Miss Johnny,” he said, 
“perhaps you may put a drop or two of your rum in my 
tea, just to set one evil off against the other.” 

**] will give it to you if you must have it,” the girl 
said, ‘‘ but some day we shall have to insist on your swear- 
ing off.” 

** So far,” Adams rejoined, ‘1 have been able to resist 
all appeals to take the pledge. You see, I believe that a 
man ought to set a good example to himself.” 

**Don’t be absurd,” she returned, *‘ but make yourself 
useful and pass the sandwiches to Mr. Sartain.” 

The artist took up the plate, on which there were a dozen 


disks of bread with the pale green of a lettuce leaf show- 


ing at the edges. 

He handed it to Sartain, saying, ‘‘ He can eat grass if 
he likes—but my name is not Nebuchadnezzar.” 

** Nebuchadnezzar wasn't the only creature in the Bible 
who went on all-fours,” declared one of the twins, who 
had now crossed the room to the tea-tuble corner. 

Sartain had stepped back and a little to one side. He 
did not know quite what to make of these people. He 
felt a little out of place among them. He had never seen 
a young man drink rum in tea, and he had never seen a 
young lady help him to it. He had never eaten lettuce 
sandwiches before, and he wondered how they were cut 
out, and how it was that a vague taste of delicate cheese 
lingered in his mouth. He liked the flavor, and he liked 
also the tea itself. He liked to listen to the merry chaff- 
ing of the others, even though he could not take part in 
it. He liked especially to look at Miss Dircks, who was 
still talking with Mr. Vivian. 

Sartain watched them; and he saw for the first time, as 
she stood in the cold north light of the centre window, 
how ethereal the girl seemed to be. He felt sure that she 
could not weigh a hundred pounds. Her soft gray dress 
seemed to emphasize the radiance of her flowerlike face, 
with its broad low forehead, its deep gray eyes, and with 
its ashen-gold hair floating about it like a halo. It was 
not that she was surpassingly beautiful, so Sartain said to 
himself, for he could not honestly say that she was; it was 

ather that she was infinitely charming. As she chatted 

vivaciously with Mr. Vivian, Sartain was able to catalogue 

her good points—the Cupid's bow of her mouth, the grace- 

ful curves of her shell-like ear, the transparency of her 
(Continued on page 598.) 
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WO BEAUTIFULCOUN- 
TRY HOUSES. 


America is beginning to have its 
palaces, rivalling in stately splendor and im- 
pressiveness the grand ancestral homes of 
older lands, and furnished with every acces- 
sory which modern taste can suggest and 
modern luxury devive. The summer resi- 
dence of Hon. Levi P. Morton, near Rhine- 
cliff, New York, is a notable instance of the 
beauty which a long purse can command; 
and crowning its wide-rolling acres with 
distinction and elegance, “ Ellerslie” is one 
of the finest places on the upper Hudson. 
Formerly owned by Mr. William Kelly, a 
philanthropist as well as a millionaire, it 





was purchased after his death by its present 
owner, Hon. Levi P. Morton, who has kept | 


up its traditions of kindly hospitality. 

The estate comprises one thousand acres 
of undulating ground, half at least of which 
is in timber land. The remainder is laid 
out in parks and gardens, lawns, terraces, 
dells, walks, and drives; art enhancing the 
advantages of nature, and the skill of the 
landseape -architect unobtrusively brought 
into requisition at every turn. 

Ex-Governor Morton built an_ entirely 
new house on his estate, tearing down the 
old one, and substituting one of Elizabethan 
architecture. 

The mansion is situated on a plateau some 
three hundred feet above the river - level, 
overlooking the Hudson. On a clear day 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge, sixteen 
away, may be plainly seen with the naked 
eye; also Esopus Island and Esopus Light 
house are plainly discerned from the veran 
da. From the upper balcony on the south 
the Catskills are visible in the far distance 
To the north of the house, about three hun 
dred feet, perched on a beautiful mound, is 
the conservatory; a road to the west leads 
one into the flower gardens, then on to the 
grapery and greenhouses, The road west of 
the conservatory brings one suddenly in 
sight of a beautiful lake spanned by a 
picturesque bridge; over this we reach a 
beautiful boulevard or shaded driveway ex 
tending a mile in length to the west gate 
way 

The interior of the mansion is mainly of 
quartered and antique oak. A spacious hall 
runs through the centre of the house, filled 
with appropriate furniture. The reception 
room, parlor, and billiard-room occupy the 
front of the house; the dining-room and li 
brary the east or rear part. 

The home, at Staatsburg, near Pough 
keepsie, New York, of Mr. Ogden Miils, is 
occupied by him eight months in the year, 
and among other attractions boasts a famous 
golf-links, which the owner finds most en 
joyable. This is one of several Colonial 
homesteads of New York which have gath- 
ered to themselves a wealth of historic asso 
ciations. Originally it was the residence of 
Governor Lewis, the first Governor of the 
Empire State It was inherited by his 
daughter, who married Maturen Livingston, 
and in due course it fell into the hands of 
this gentleman's granddaughter, the wife of 
Mr. Ogden Mills. 

The house has been remodelled and _ re- 
stored by its present owner at an expendi- 
ture of a million and a half dollars, Its main 


dining-room. The house contains ninety-six 
rooms, only one of which, the green-room or 
parlor, is left, except for furniture, as it 
was in the days of Governor Lewis. The 
dining-room is 5030 feet, and the library 
is of the same size. The place contains six 
hundred acres, and commands a magnificent 
river-front 

Our readers will be interested in the illus- 
trations of these elegant homes, which are 
given on pages 594 and 595 of this number 
of the Bazar 


REEN PEPPERS AND 
THE LIKE. 


THE title of this article stands for 
more than its simple meaning indicates. For 
while green peppers are of distinct value in 
the cuisine, they represent in this connection 
less their own importance than the progres- 
sive spirit which employs them. 

The green pepper, in itself, is a recent 
acquisition in the dietary. Our Southern 
grandmothers—and, for aught I know, their 
grandmothers before them—cultivated pep 
pers not only for their seasoning properties, 
but also for a pickle. Filled with shredded 
cabbage, chopped cucumber, and other small 
vegetables, and a motley collection of spices 
und seeds, they made the famous stuffed 
mangoes or pepper mangoes familiar to all 


miles | 
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people. The man who harks back to his 
mother’s pies and doughnuts has become a 
»roverb principally because he represents so 
ante a class of the community. ‘* What was 
good enough for my father and mother is 
good enough for me,” is the watchword of 
these conservatives. Their dislike to novel- 
ties often seems instinctive. They say they 
do not care for new dishes which they have 
never tested. They do not even have the 
reasonableness of the old lady who, when 
urged to partake of an unfamiliar combina- 
tion of food, replied, ‘I have so little while 
longer to live that I sha’n’t have time to eat 
the things that I am sure I like, and I don't 
want to waste any of it in trying things I 
don’t know about.” 

Women do not, as a rule, endorse this sen- 
timent. They are far more daring than the 
average man in their essays along unfamiliar 
lines of gastronomy. Men who are good 
livers and have a large standing account in 
the restaurant ledger of their clubs will try 
almost anything that promises a new sensa- 
tion to the palate, but the ordinary home- 
keeping business men, who have neither in- 
clination nor means for clubs, are chary of 
experiments, and disposed to stick to the 
things they know. Women, on the other 
hand, are usually quite ready to try a dish 
on the name alone, and often equally prompt 
to repeat it or attempt to imitate it at home. 
It is a blessing to the writers of cook-books 
that such a tendency was created, and that 
there is a large contingent of housekeepers 
who resemble the Athenians of old in their 
desire to hear or tell some new thing. Others 
besides the hard-working authors are beue- 
fited by this predilection. The families of 


| st'-\ housewives are blessed far above those 


e conservative, and if the enterprise of 
the caterer is coupled with a working know 
ledge of dietetics, her clients’ digestions are 
probably the gainers as well as their palates. 

For, us can hardly be too frequently re 
peated, food that has a good taste is more 
wholesome than that which can be eaten only 
from a sense of duty. The physiological ef 
fect popularly known as ‘* making the mouth 
water” is no figure of speech. The sight 
and taste of appetizing food stimulate the 
flow of the salivary diastase, which is an al 
most essential agent in the digestion and as 
similation of certain articles of food, notably 
those containing starch in any form; another 





| 


| chicken mixture. 


assistance, less positive, but still valuable, is | 


supplied to the gastric forces by these same 
qualities of attractive appearance and pala 
table flavor. 

So we come back again to the value of 
‘‘green peppers and the like.” Any new 


combination of food which is at once pleas 


| parations. 





who are so fortunate as to know Southern | 


cookery. But there, and as I have said, in 
seasoning, their use stopped. 

The green pepper in its recent capacity as 
a vehicle for rice or force-meat, an accessory 
to réchauffés and a zest-producer in connec- 
tion with plain dishes, is an innovation. 
Until recently it was seldom seen in private 
houses. The housekeeper who uses it now 
can generally be put down as one who keeps 
abreast of the times in things culinary, and 
recognizes the dietetic worth of novelties in 
on 
_ The truth of the last clause of the preced- 
ing sentence will not meet with unqualified 
indorsement. Old things are best to many 


| 
| 


ing and wholesome is a boon to the sensi 
ble and, because sensible, progressive house 
keeper. 


She recognizes the worth not only | 


of green peppers and their congeners in the | 


line of food, but also of fancy forms in which 
to serve sweets—odd-shaped cutters for toast 
and crofitons, border moulds for salads and 
meat jellies, and a dozen other adjuncts to the 
Art of Good Eating and Graceful Serving. 
Sauces are the great stand-by of such 
housekeepers. The plain steak, that seldom 
fails to be acceptable even to the conserva 
tive eater, seems an elegant dish when mask- 
ed with a brown sauce containing mush- 
rooms. The boiled white-fish, which unac- 


| companied is simplicity itself, is a different 
features are a grand hall and an elaborate | 


thing when it has served with it a curry or 
shrimp or anchovy sauce 
one at the table to whom this does not ap 
peal, he can eat his fish without it—as severe 
a punishment as even a gastronome could 
devise. 


cup of minced boiled ham or tongue, season 
with a suspicion of onion juice, salt, and 
pepper, and moisten with melted butter. 
way the stuffed peppers in a dripping-pan, 
pour a cupful of plain gravy or soup stock 
around them, cover, and bake fifteen minutes. 
Uncover and brown. Serve either as an 
entrée, a luncheon, or breakfast dish, or in 
place of a vegetable. Chopped cooked sau- 
sage is good to use in place of the ham or 
any cold meat. With the latter the season- 
ing must be more generous than with the 
sausage. . 


Rice and Fried Peppers.—Boil rice in the 
Southern fashion and turn it into a vege- 
table-dish. Prepare your green peppers as 
directed above, but fry them in butter. Ar- 
range the rings of pepper on top of the rice, 
and pour over them the butter in which they 
were cooked. Set in the oven for three min- 
utes, covered, and then serve. 


A Luncheon Dish of Peppers.—Make a 
well-seasoned mince of any cold meat you 
have in the house. Cut the tops off green 
peppers if they are small. 
in half. 
pers with the mince, moistening it well with 
gravy. Pack the peppers closely together in 
a baking-dish. If you have more meat than 
they will bold, fill with it the chinks between 
them, and pour in more gravy. Cover 





If large, cutthem | 
Extract the seeds and fill the pep- | 


closely, and bake twenty minutes to half an | 


hour. Send to table in the baking-dish. 

Peppers with Rice and Tomato.—Prepare 
peppers as for stuffing with rice, but before 
filling them with this, pour over it a cupful 
of good tomato sauce. 
rice until they are well blended, fill the pep 
pers with the mixture, put them ina vege- 
table-dish and let them stand, covered, in the 
oven, until they are hot through. 


Peppers and Chicken (au gratin).—Cut 
the peppers in half, lengthwise. Remove 
the seeds, and soak the peppers. Mince fine 
the dark meat of chicken, and add to it one- 
fourth as much boiled rice. Moisten all with 
a highly seasoned brown gravy or stock, 
Dry the peppers and fill them with the 
Sprinkle fine crumbs over 
the top of each, and dot with bits of butter. 
Bake covered thirty minutes in a dripping- 
pan, uncover and brown. 

Or, if you wish, you can use veal instead 
of chicken, and substitute a tomato sauce for 
the gravy. A variation upon this dish is 
prepared by arranging the tomatoes in a 
shallow bake-dish in which they can be served, 
and filling the spaces between them with the 
gravy orsauce. In that case, as in the other, 
the crumbs and butter are put only on the 


Stir this with the | 


peppers, and they are cooked in the same | 


way 


DURING THE SUMMER. 

FASHIONABLE ladies should not forget that their face 
requires some special care during the summer. It will 
be found necessary before washing to mix in the water 
a spoonful of Dr. Dys’ “ Sérve Dermale” and to 
squeeze into it one of his Toilet Sachets. Thus the 
skin will obtain, without the use of any paint, a fresh 
ness which shall not be fictitious and which will have 
all the brightness of youth. It is a well-known fact 


| that Dx. Dys’ wsthetic products are sold by their pre 


If there is some | 


parer, V.Daxrsy, 129 East 26th St., New York.—{ Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—Mxks8, W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 


| Syrup should always be used for children teething. 


. . i 
The only point in this connection upon 
which it is necessary to caution the house- | 


keeper is the danger of too many fancy pre- 
There is room for prudence and 
discrimination even in the families where 
made dishes are popular. It is a fact that 
the palate wearies of them sooner than of 
plainly cooked viands, and in the anxiety to 
give a good variety the other extreme should 
not be attained. The salmis, ragofts, cro- 
quettes, and scallops should be judiciously 
interspersed with broiled steak and chops 
and simple roast and boiled. After all, it is 
in réchauffés that the housekeeper has the 
best field for her ingenuity, and here she need 
not fear to exercise it. ‘There is little danger 
that her family’s taste or digestion will re- 
volt against a change from cold meat or the 
ordinary hash of commerce, or fail to wel- 
come the savory dishes she can offer them 
with the aid of green peppers and the 
like. 


Fried Peppers.—In all dishes of peppers 
select those that have not begun to change 
color. Extract the seeds carefully, and avoid 
touching them with the fingers, if possi- 
ble. A person of tender skin is apt to suffer 
from too close contact with those fiery vege- 
tables. 

Slice the peppers crosswise for frying, and, 
after removing the seeds, lay them in cold 
water for fifteen or twenty minutes. Dry 
them, sprinkle with salt, dip in flour, and fry, 
or rather sauté, in good hot dripping or olive 
oil for five or six minutes. They should be 
soft and browned slightly when done. Serve 
them as an accompaniment to steak or chops 
or hash, or as a side dish with cold meat. 


Peppers stuffed with Force - Meat.—Cut 
green peppers in two lengthwise. Lay 
them in cold water for fifteen minutes. Dry 


them, and fill each half with a force-meat 
made of a cup of fine bread crumbs, half a 





| 
| 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[{ Adv.) 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
Or excellence is demanded from the beginning 
to the end of the production of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk a sys 
tem maintained for forty years. Never buy un 
known brands.—{ Adv.) 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap, 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it, 
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T is safe to say that one of the most 
popular poems ever written was the 
satire, Nothing to Wear, that ap- 


| peared in HARPER'S WEEKLY in 1857, 


and in a short time became famous 
throughout the world. Readers of the 
older generation need no reminder of 
“Miss Flora McFlimsey of Madison 


Square,” and the inimitable wit and 


NOTHING 
TO WEAR 


And Other Poems 


satire with which William Allen Butler, 
a humorist of the old school, described 
the inadequacies of her wardrobe. The 
new edition of “ Nothing to Wear,” which 
has just appeared, comprises also the 
famous “ Oberammergau " and fifty other 
poems. It is an entirely new publication 
from new plates, and has been re-edited 
by the author. 

With a Photogravure Portrait, 241 

Pages. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 75 
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(Continued from page 596.) 
complexion. He watched the color come and go in her 
cheek, unti! at last it deepened and she raised her eyes to 
his, whereupon he discovered once more that he had been 
staring at her rudely 

Mr. Vivian had followed her glance, and his gaze now 
fell upon the young man standing alone 

‘ Sartain,” he cried, ‘‘ set that cup down anywhere and 
come here and see how beautiful Central Park is in the 
glory~of an October afternoon! It is brown now, and a 
little bare—but beautiful always,” said Vivian. *‘ To me 
this view is an unfailing delight. It is better than any 
picture painted by the hand of man, for it is never twice 
the same, and yet it is always what it was designed to be. 
I don’t know what season of the year 1 like it best at. 
The greenery of the spring isn’t fairer than the splendid 
color of the fall. And that little lake down there, far be- 
low the street level, is more effective in the picture when 
it is frozen and covered with darting midgets than it is 
to-day with its swan-boats all in use—as they usually are 
on a Saturday afternoon when it doesn’t rain.” 

‘So these are the swan-boats I have read about!” Sar- 
tain commented. ‘ And I suppose those are Lobengrins 
of Lexington Avenue taking out their Elsas of the East 
Side.” 

As he said this he was pleased that he had at last been 
able to put together a sentence with a literary flavor; et 
no sooner was it said than its utter vapidity was revealed 
to him, and again he writhed inwardly that he could not 
help talking nonsense before her 

Adams says that the East Side Elsas, as you call 
them, are likely sooner or later to find out that all their 
the novelist returned. 

The girl with the halo of fine-spun hair was standing 
between them in the window, listening to one and the 
other with obvious interest, and yet taking no part in their 
conversation 

At last she said, ‘‘ When we first came to New York, 
my father took me out in one of those boats, and I thought 
I was in heaven! 

Mr. Vivian looked at her, and his kindly eye filled with 
admiration I should like to have been the knight you 
were awaiting, my dear—if you looked as much like Elsa 
then as you do now.” 

The girl blushed again 

**T must look like a fright,” she said, raising her hands 
to her head, * with my hair down like this. But it isn’t 
my fault, really; it was Dora and Theo who insisted on it. 
I hope you will seold them for it.” 

Mr. Vivian smiled, still looking at her with apprecia- 
tion 

‘I will forgive them this time,” he declared; “ but only 
on condition that they do it again.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Vivian,” she said, “‘ now you are laughing at 
me 

Sartain wanted to frame a hope that if she were ever 
accused as Elsa was, he might be within sound of the 
trumpets, to be called as her champion. But he could 
not find fit words for the wish; and then the fear came 
upon him that this would be quite as absurd as his last 
speech 

He admired the novelist, but he was ready just then 
almost to resent the possession by another man of the 
tact he was devoid of himself. He took note of the stud- 
ied simplicity of Vivian's attire, the unobtrusive Greek 
coin in the searf, the neatness with which the grayish 
beard and whiskers had been combed, the general air of 
satisfied success that surrounded the elder man. He was 
sufficiently acquainted with the novelist’s biography to 
know that Vivian had started with advantages no greater 
than his own; and he asked himself why he should not 
in time climb to the heights the elder man had attained. 

The westering sun liquefied the golden ribs and reticu- 
lations of a dome far in the distance, on the eastern edge 
of the Park, and Sartain stared at this fixedly, while his 
hopes sprang forward into the future, and he saw himself 
at the age of the man beside him, in a reom as luxurious- 
ly appointed as this—he, too, surrounded by admiration, 
and able, in his turn, to hold out a helping hand to prom- 
ising novices, and ready to smooth the way for them to 
follow in his footsteps 

He was roused from his revery by Miss Dircks 

‘ How short the days are now, aren't they?” she asked. 

lt is dark long before dinner—and I think that is hor- 
rid, don’t you? I like to be out in the afternoon and 
have it light till six o'clock.” 

This gave Sartain a chance at last. 

** Yes,” he answered, “I like to have daylight in the 
daytime; but I confess that I am fond of the hour ‘ when 
Twilight lets her curtain down and pins it with a star,’ 
as the mad poet said.” 

** That's where those rhymesters have the advantage of 
us prose men, isn’t it?” Vivian broke in. ‘‘ They can 
descend to posterity by a single line.” 

They have had that advantage in the past, perhaps,” 
Sartain admitted; ‘‘ but are they going to keep it in the 
future? Don't you believe the coming man will prefer 
prose? I think rhyme is likely to be given up, and per- 
haps rhythm too.” 

* [ should be very sorry to think that there wasn't go- 
ing to be any more poetry,” the girl responded 

** You needn't be alarmed about that,” the elder novel 
ist declared, with his light laugh. ‘‘ The coming man 
won't go without his song any more willingly than he 
will go without his supper.” 

Miss Dircks looked away from the window into the 
room, in which the early gloom of a winter afternoon 
was already beginning to gather. 

‘It is nearly supper-time now, isn’t it?” she asked. 

The novelist looked at his watch. ‘‘It is only a little 
after five,” he answered. ‘* But why should you be ina 
hurry to go home?—and why go at all? Why not stay 
and dine with us?” 

‘** Oh, TL can't,” she responded. ‘‘ Father is coming for 
me, and he likes me to read his paper to him in the even- 
ing, especially on Saturdays—then there is always more 
news from Europe. He is still longing for a great battle 
in Europe that will hurl all the wicked kings from their 
thrones.” 

“ He can wait for that till after you have had your 
dinner with us to-night, can’t he?” the novelist urged. 

“I dearly love to stay with Theo and Dora, of course,” 
she answered; ‘‘ and father always wants me to have a 
good time, But he'd really miss my reading the paper 
to him—and so I think I'd better not stay.” 


swans are geese, 
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** After that I have no right to insist,” Mr. Vivian re- 
sponded. Then he turned to Sartain. 

" ae | can't you stay and have dinner with us, then?” 
he asked. 

The tone was warm, and yet the young man felt in- 
stantly moved to decline the invitation. He would have 
liked to dine with the Vivians, although he preferred that 
Miss Dircks should be also of the company. But she was 
going now, and it seemed to Sartain that perhaps the in- 
vitation had heen extended to him only because he had 
been present when she was asked. So he began to make 
excuses at once. 

** It’s very kind of you to ask me, of course,” he said, 
with a return of his stammering shyness. ‘ But it is im- 
possible—quite impossible—that is, to-night. You see, I 
have only just arrived to-day—and there are any number 
of things I ought to do this evening.” 

“Perhaps some other night, then,” Vivian rejoined; 
“later in the winter—when you are settled.” 

“I shall be delighted,” Sartain answered. 

While they had been standing in the window he had 
heard frequent laughter from the corner on his left. Now, 
as they both turned their backs on the view out-of-doors, 
they saw the four girls listening to the artist, who was 
describing the difficulty he had had in getting the material 
he needed to make the illustrations for a story, the scene 
of which was laid in Rome. 

“* What did I know about those cardinals?” he was say- 
ing; ‘‘and I couldn't get anybody to tell me whether they 
lived in the Vatican or boarded out. So I dodged the 
ae and made them standing out on the stoop of St. 
Peter's.” 

** Was the author satisfied with that?” asked the novel- 


“Oh, I don’t know,” the artist responded. ‘‘ Probably 
not. Authors are generally so unreasonable—sometimes 
they really want an illustrator to read their manuscripts! 
Now what can be more cramping to the genius of an 
artist than to be tied down to the prosaic facts in a manu- 
script?” 

* Yes,” said one of the twins, “it is always hard for 
Madams to be tied down to the facts!” 

** In conversation, at any rate,” added the other, ‘* Mad- 
ams just invents all the facts he needs.” 

The artist paid no attention to this interruption. 

‘I don’t know how much the author liked my draw- 
ing,” he went on, ‘‘ but the art-editor of the Arctie Month- 
ly liked it, and so I raised my price on him. Did I ever 
tell you,” he asked, addressing himself to Vivian, but after 
aglance that swept Sartain also into the conversation, “ my 
new trick for getting ahead of art-editors? Itis a beauty, 
and I’ve worked it on two or three of them already.” 

‘*Set forth your scheme,” said Vivian, who seemed to 
enjoy inciting him to further self-revelation. 

“Like all really great inventions, it’s very simple,” 
Adams replied. ‘* Whenever I take in a drawing which 
I think pretty good, I make out two bills for it, one for 
my regular price for such work, and one for about a third 
more than my regular price. The ordinary bill I put in 
my right pocket, and the extra-ordinary bill I put in my 
left pocket. Then if the art-editor doesn’t grumble more 
than his custom, | take the regular bill out of my right 
pocket. But if I can see he thinks my work is better 
than usual, and just what he wants—and especially if he 
calls in somebody else to admire it—why, then I go down 
into my left pocket and pull out the bigger bill, and I tell 
him I was sure he would see what a very swell thing I'd 
done this time—and before he knows where he is, I’ve got 
him to pass the extra price. Oh, I tell you, a man who 
is selling his goods to art-editors, he has just got to have 
the wisdom of the serpent!” 

“Well, I think that is rather a snaky trick to play on 
the poor man,” commented Johuny, with her hands in her 
masculine pockets. 

** He isn’t a poor man,” retorted Adams. ‘‘ At least, it 
was the publisher's money I got out of him—and whoever 
heard of a poor publisher?” 

**Do you maintain that all publishers are wealthy?” 
asked Vivian. 

* All of them!” Adams returned. ‘‘ They are all rolling 
in ill-gotten gains, made out of the sweat of our brows, 
and I'll prove it to you. Isn't it a publisher who gives 
the best dinners in New York? And I don’t give dinners, 
do I?” 

**T don’t believe you even dine out with anybody else,” 
said Vivian, with his light laugh. “ At least, you refuse 
to dine with us to-night. And neither will Sartain, here.” 

‘Tt is very kind of you to ask me,” declared Sartain, a 
little awkwardly, twisting the end of his thin brown 
beard. ‘I’m afraid I have staid too long already.” 

‘You must come again when you can stay longer,” 
said Johnny, shaking hands with him heartily. 

The other three girls had drawn back into the corner, 
and the twins were aiding Miss Dircks to arrange her fair 
tresses. Sartain did not know whether to go over to them 
to bid them good -by or merely to bow. He hesitated, 
and took a step towards the corner, and then took two 
steps towards the door. Then he looked back again, and 
chanced to catch the eye of the slim girl, who had her 
hands above her head and her mouth full of hair-pins. 
This time she bowed in almost as much confusion as he. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEN Sartain stepped out of the elevator on the 
ground-floor of the house in which Mr. Vivian had 
his apartment, he found himself face to face with a large, 
heavy man, perhaps sixty years of age, who was waiting 
to be taken up. 

Adams had forgotten his portfolio on the seat of the 
elevator, and while he was getting this Sartain had a 
chance to observe that the elderly man with the robust 
frame had a full white beard and long white hair falling 
low on the worn collar of his shabby overcoat. But the 
most striking features of the face were his bushy eye- 
brows, bristling above a pair of fiery black eyes, and to 
some extent contradicting the old man’s general aspect of 
benevolence. Perhaps it was this contradiction that in- 
terested Sartain, and he found himself wishing that he 
knew who this old man was, who seemed to bim like a 
character right out of a book or all ready to go into a 
book 


0k. 
When Adams caught sight of the man with the huge 
eyebrows, he held out his hand cordially. 
**Good-afternoon, Mr. Dircks,” he said, and it struck 
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Sartain that there was a hint of deference in the painter's 
manner not to be detected when he was talking to Mr. 
Vivian. ‘‘ Have you come for Miss Esther?” 

“ She's any: | y now, ain't she?” Dircks answered, 
slowly, after shaking hands with Adams, and then get- 
ting into the elevator. ‘I don’t want she should come 
home before she is ready.” 

“Oh yes, she’s waiting for you, I think,” Adams re- 
sponded. Then the elevator started upward. 

“Is that the father of Miss Esther Dircks?” Sartain 
asked, as he and the artist passed into the street and 
turned towards Fifth Avenue. 

“Yes,” Adams replied. ‘‘ Queer-looking old boy, isn't 
he? Looks like a cross between a crank and a freak— 
just the sort of man who would believe in health-food and 
sanitary under-clothes, doesn't he? He might be the pro- 
prietor of Perkin’s Patent Hygienic Mince-pies, or some- 
thing of that sort. But any man who picks Raphael 
Direks up for a fool can lay himself down for a flat. 
believe the old man thinks that he’s a socialist or an an- 
archist, but I guess he isn’t enough of one to hurt.” 

‘Now you suggest it,” Sartain declared, ‘* perhaps he 
does look a little like some of Turgenieff’s characters. 
Didn't his daughter say something about his wanting a 
geueral war?” 

‘IT guess that’s what she has heard him say,” the artist 
returned. ‘‘ But I don’t believe he'd set the North River 
on fire, even if he could. If he did, he’d find it harder 
than ever to make a living.” 

“What is he?” asked Sartain, wondering how it was 
that the delicate-looking girl be bad just left could have 
a father of an appearance so formidable and of opinions 
so incendiary. 

** He’s an engraver on wood,” Adams explained; ‘and 
one of the best in the business, too. He can cut a block 
so as to bring out the dreamy poetic effects in a landscape 
better than any man in America. He's got a Dutch 
thoroughness and a Yankee delicacy of touch. But there 
isn’t much in it now. Process is crowding out wood 
engraving, and the engravers will have to learn another 
trade. Of course the best of them don’t feel it so much, 
but they are all hurt. The old man looked shabby, didn’t 
he? I guess that won’t make him any better satisfied with 
the structure of society. If he can’t get work, he'll think 
he wants to blow us all to blazes with dynamite evety 
day before dinner.” 

** Is he—is he very intimate with Mr. Vivian?” Sartain 
emboldened himself to inquire. 

“It’s his daughter who knows the twins,” explained 
the artist. ‘‘ They all went to school together. Now 
the girls are as friendly as ever, although the old man 
can't find it very easy to keep up with the procession, 
while the Vivians are just rolling in money.” 

Sartain’s hope leaped forward, and he saw the day 
when his own books should be as popular as Vivian's, 
and when he could surround the woman he might love 
with a like luxury. 

He expressed to Adams his satisfaction in discovering 
that literature had this ample reward 

* Oh,” cried the artist, ‘‘ don’t you make any mistake! 
It isn't Vivian’s money that runs that show of theirs!” 

** Don’t his stories sell?” asked Sartain, in surprise 

**1 don’t know whether they do or they don’t,” Adams 
returned. ‘ But the best love-story he ever told was 
when he got his wife to marry him! She was the only 
child of a very wealthy man. Now she’s dead, and 
Vivian is a cheerful widower, and Johuny and the twins 
have about ten thousand a year apiece. I've an idea that 
the girls are very good to their father; they put up for 
the apartment and everything; and all he has to do with 
the money he makes himself is to buy his own clothes, 
and his cigars, and a picture now and then. He bought 
a little thing of mine at the Artists’ last spring. They've 
got it at their country-place in the Berkshires. I went 
down for a week to see that it was hung in the right 
light. They do know how to make a man feel at home 
there, I tell you—hot and cold whiskey in every room in 
the house!” 

Sartain was at one with him in thinking that the novel- 
ist’s daughters were very agreeable young ladies. 

“Johnny is the salt of the earth,” Adams returned; 
“she’s a perfect gentleman! And the bronze - plated 
twins are good little girls too. I'm in love with both of 
them; and if bigamy wasn’t against the law I'd propose 
to the pair of them. I don’t believe I'd have any difficulty 
in living up to twenty thousand a year.” 

‘*T noticed that they were very friendly with you,” 
commented the other. ‘But why do they call you 
Madams?” 

‘*It sounds as if I were two French women, doesn’t 
it?” the artist responded. ‘‘ Well, you see, they knew 
me too well to be formal and address me as ‘Mr. Adams,’ 
and Johnny thought I wasn’t serious enough to be called 
‘Emerson '; you see, Theo and Dora are only eighteen, 
and Johnny is twenty-two! So they contracted ‘ Emer- 
son Adams * into ‘Madams.’” 

They were walking along Fifty-ninth Street by the 
edge of Central Park, and the end of the day was near. 
The leaves had fallen from the most of the reddened ma- 
ples. The air was warmer than it had been in the morn- 
ing, but a chill breeze now blew spasmodically. To the 
north, over the Park, the sky was cold and gray. The 
lowering clouds threatened a storm. 

They skirted the Plaza and then turned southward into 
Fifth Avenue. As Sartain looked down that famous vista, 
the struggling sun on the horizon broke through and flood- 
ed the tops of the tall buildings with glory. The spires 
of the Cathedral rose white and glistening in the distance 
against a dark bank of slate-colored cloud. 

‘* There!” cried the artist in delight. *‘ Isn't that beauti- 
ful?” 

‘* What?” asked Sartain, looking about him in surprise. 

‘*This!” answered Adams, making a broad gesture. 
“The whole thing! This is what makes life worth liv 
ing here in New York—this mellow atmosphere and this 
splendid sunlight.” 

**T can see what you mean, I think,” the new-comer ad- 
mitted. ‘* There is a certain picturesqueness, and—” 

‘* Picturesqueness?” interrupted the artist, vehemently. 
“Of course there’s picturesqueness—but there’s beauty, 
too, if you have only eyes to see it. I hope you don’t 
take any stock in that rant of Ruskin’s about the country 
being better than the city? That's all rubbish and tom- 
myrot! A great city is the final achievement of ‘this 

(Continued on page 600.) 
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| THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


THE TREATMENT OF OUR HALLS, 








VERY correspondent is interested in 
the question, and naturally, since 
the hall is open to every visitor and 
in constant use by the family. It 
stands, in these days, almost purely 

and entirely for utility; but, unlike the kitch- 
en and the bed-room, it demands in itself no 
implements. Stoves and tins are necessary 
to the kitcheu and beds to the bed-room, 
but nothing in and of itself belongs to the 
modern hall except the right of a passage- 
way through it. The owner may, if he 
choose, make this passage an agreeable one 
to himself and his guests, with color or by 
certain architectural features; or, with open 
fires and couches, he may make it a loung- 
ing-place, preferring it as family living-room 
to the greater seclusion of a more protected 
quarter. Some inherited instinct born of the 
long ago may account for this latter taste, 
since the halls of our ancestors were not pas- 
sages, but assembly-rooms, in which the chief 
gathered with his retainers, supped with 
them, or transacted his affairs, the women’s 
apartments being in more secluded parts of 
the castle, and the stairways in turrets or 
between walls, and often in secret and un- 
discoverable places. This hall, of course, 
was guarded by men-at-arms, and nobody 
could enter it by merely ringing a bell. 

The contractor generally decides for us 
to-day what our halls are to be. The fortu- 
nate individual of means may suggest his 
own purpose to the architect, but the great 
majority of us find our halls as the other 
man chooses to build them. And the other 
has, in almost every case when space and 
economy were to be considered, chosen to 
give us a long and narrow passage, from 
which doors open on the right and left, and 
from which a staircase ascends to the floor 
above, the bottom of the staircase facing the 
front door. 

It is this hall, then, since it is oftenest 
found, that we must consider. We are sel- 
dom helped by finding good wood-work or 
lines. A blank wall space confronts us, end- 
ing in a low washboard below and a plus- 
tered ceiling above. When the exigencies of 
the case demand a light paper, it must be 
brought down to the low washboard, unless 
we supply it with a wainscoting or dado, to 
break the long lines and to protect the lower 
spaces from constant contact with the passer 
by. A wainscoting, being of wood, is easily 








kept clean; but when this luxury is not pos- | 


sible, and the hall is narrow, a dado of bur- 
laps, dark paper, or even jute is applied. 

The color above the dado should be lighter 
than that below. The color of the stair-car- 
pet, however, should be studied with special 
attention, both in its relation to the walls and 
to the dado and floor—a study too often 
neglected. The stairway and the carpet 
have in reality almost the value of another 
wall space, this value being given by their 
presentation to the eye as an inclined plane, 
visible in its entirety from any place in front 
of them. 

At the head of the stairs, and to be seen 
from below, something of interest should be 
placed. Tall clocks used to stand there, 
seats with cushions when there was space. 
The windows should be filled with flowers. 
When there is no window, and only a nar- 
row turning-place, the housekeeper should 
study to make it an agreeable turn, and this 
by means of pictures or plaster casts. 

Pictures are often hung along the 
ascent. A newel-post should not be forgot- 
ten. Mirrors are appropriate in the hall; a 
table must always be there, and a chair or 
seat. When there are no back stairs for the 
servants, and a greater degree of privacy is 
demanded for the family, curtains or screens, 
not too obviously placed, protect the stairs 
from the front door 


line of 


E. G. D.—Your letter is clear and to the point. 
More than half my work is done when letters addressed 
to this department are like yours 

Somehow carpets for the halls of country houses 
never seem altogether good to me; and since hard 
wood, as you tell me, is out of the question, I am 
wondering if you would not like an oil-cloth or lino- 
leum. They come in such pretty designs, and are so 
sweet and clean. “Rags can always go over them. 
With so many colors in your adjoining rooms, a plain 
paper in the hall seems necessary, either in yellow or 
a soft reddish tone. Have a table, of course, without 
a cover, a tray for cards, and a chair or seat of some 
description, nothing more, except flowers or green 
things always. But with that window at the head of 
the stairs you can make the whole place lovely. Fill 
it with flowers. The arbutilam grows well in-doors, 
Put a shelf along the window-sill to hold the pots. 
Opening the front door and looking up to that win- 
dow will then be a delight, and you will forget every- 
thing below it. If flowers entail too great a labor for 
you, get some soft yellow staff as curtains, but still 
have the shelf and at least one plant, so that its 
branches may be outlined against the panes. Put the 
Same soft yellow stuff on the two small windows be- 
side the door, and on brass rods top and bottom, so 
that no ends fly when the door is opened, 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


and Positive Preventive of Baldness. 

Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it is 

free from all oily or fatty substances. Invented by Dr. 

P.J. Eicunorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 
Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HAIR. 

Sole U.S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 35 and 37 White Street, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


§ With ? 
7 Sleeve S» 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST 


NO 


25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


§ With ¢ 
7 Sleeve §» 


SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 


Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ patterns made in 
standard 13-year-old size only. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 





Waist, No. Skirt, No........ Costume, No Girl's Costume, No.... 
ee I I ais cute cic wdsssnc’ . cents. 
BRIGRBs 0.06. cc scot cccccecnccondeccsoesarsedeeor.eséseves 
BRB nndeccsceccrecetsassecesens wnccsctasndesssoe 
Cut Pattern Pashi in this Number: No. 193, on page 590; Nos. 195 and 1013, on page 591; 
Color Plate, No. 194. 
Address Harper & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City, 
aahate 
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ENCHANTED 
INDLA 


By 
PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH 


RINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH, in this charming book, 
p Enchanted India, has produced one of the most vivid pictures of India 
ever painted. From first to last the narrative can only be described as 
thoroughly enchanting. Cleverly told incidents of the jungle-land, pictu- 
resque portrayals of Indian customs and manners, and descriptions of the 
scenes during the dread plague and famine, all combine to make the Servian 
Prince’s work one of the most important books on India. The Prince’s style 
is admirable, and the descriptions are crisp, forcible and picturesque. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 306 Pages, $1 75. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York & London 
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$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


yourown house. Shipped on 80 days’4rial. 
Sold on instalments. Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you want lo obtain 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed, 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Mas. L. L. H.—Linoleum is used to deaden the 
sound. Thick carpets are used for that purpose in 
hotels and other places where there is much travel in 
the halla. But then thick carpets are expensive. Why 
not get carpet-lining if you can do no better, patting 
that down under your floor-covering 2? You must real- 
ize that any thick staff, or anything with a substance 
in it like that in linoleam, cannot vibrate sound, which 
is why musicians object to it in a room in which they 
must sing or play. 

I should certainly move out of the damp house and 
into the flat. Even the sand-heap ought not to weigh 
The little son can find something else to play with, 
and to sleep in a damp house might undo ali the good 
effects of fresh air in the daytime. 

Make all your parlor “cozy,” my friend, not merely 
a corner init. A cozy corner seems like a wixe sugges- 
Some one invented the term which every news 
paper adopted, but no one bears it discussed among 
architects and decorators. You can make the entire 
reom cozy by making your iuterest centre, for in- 
stance, round the fire, drawing up chairs and tables so 
that visitors can find themselves in easy attitudes 
Or you can have 4 corner for reading or one 
for sewing, and by gathering all your materials for 
some pursuit there, make a corner much to be de- 
sired; but to be desired becuuse it brings repose, com- 
fort, and seclusion, not because you started out lo make 
a cozy corner. Keep the door from your parlor to 
your bed-room closed; put a bookcase against it, un- 
less you have no other way of getting from one room 
to the other. Put a flowered paper on your bed-room 
wall. Unless you can recover the furniture, choose a 
paper for the parlor with reference to your present 
covering. A plain and very light ceiling adds height 
and light, even more are added by having a plain 
Make your flat as 


| much like a honse as possible ; it is the only way to 





live in one. Why do you not keep one room for your 
boy’s play-room, never using it for anything else ? 


A. G. 8.—I do not want to begin with a seeming re- 
proof, but may I put in the way of making a sugyes- 
tion? You call one of your rooms a library, and you 
ask me how to furnish it. And then you stop to make 
an exclamation in the midst of your inquiries to say: 
“But, dear me, I cannot decide where to put the 
library-table in this room, and there is little or no 
space for bookshelves! What do you think of one 
row of shelves under the window by the fireplace ; 
the window is forty-eight inches long ?” 

My dear friend, one little row of bookshelves under 
a window forty-eight inches long could no more make 
a library than one swallow could make a summer. A 
library is a room entirely devoted to books, and in 
which every preparation is made for reading them. 
Call your room your living-room, or your study, if you 
mean to work in it, but not your library until you have 
more books and a greater love for them. In a library, 
moreover, a piano has no place, it belongs in your liv- 
ing-room or your reception-room. 

And now when this much has been said, let me con- 
gratulate you on the pretty plans which your architect 
has carried out. His idea about the gril! is a good one, 
but so is your own with the curtain, a sketch of which 
you send. If you could get a really beaniifal piece of 
plaster to go between those columus—one of Macmon- 
nies boys with reed, for instance—would be altogether 
delightful. Brass pots with plants would also be good ; 
the curtains as you have them. How fortunate you 
are, too, in having so much wainscoting. Just by 
your front door have a hall table, either of very black 
oak, like your hall, or else of mahogany. Along that 
northern wall a low settle also of oak, or some long 
seat covered, for instance, with that Shiraz rug. A 
rug on the floor, Put an extra table to hold flowers to 
the right of the stairs, a mirror over it. Near the table 
a tall clock. For your color, if your wood is as dark as 
you propose, a rich paper sugyesting the tones of old 
Spanish leather. 

Yes ; silk draperies in that arch ; they are more grace- 
ful, and you are not dependent upon them for keeping 
out the cold, as at a window. Have a dado, since you 
have no wainscoting in your reception-room, and let it 
run as high as that between the arches, otherwise a 
darker paper to come down to the washboard. I would 
suggest a flowered paper with a dado to match the 
cherry. You want one formal sofa, preferably of ma- 
hogany, or a Chippendale. You wanta table on which 
you can serve your tea, another for your books and 
flowers, and several chairs, but do not get those that 
are all upholstery. Put your piano in this room, with 
its face toward the arch, and therefore at right angles 
to the wall. On it hang a piece of brocade. Bring 
the sofa up against it, letting the sofa’s back rest 
against the wall. 

Make your living-room green—it is more restfal than 
anything else—and have a Turkish rog or a Smyrna, 
which is not expensive, is the same on both sides, and 
wears forever. Put your table in the middle of the 
room. No, the cover you mention would not look 
well over a chair with arms; use itin the hall. A sott- 
toned red for your dining-room, or an exquisite soft 
green, and between the aquare on the ceiling, only ex- 
periment first. The same rich tones of your halls 
might be better, A shelf around the den would be 
good, and your favorite color on the wall. I think no 
one ought to dictate in that. Whatever gives you 
moet comfort is best. But if you tint in two shades 
divided by the shelf, have the lower part darkest. 
Flowered papers on your bed-room walle I think 
your ideas are as good as mine, for you are full of sug- 
gestions, and the yellow and white would be charming, 
though too cold perhaps with the white bedspreads 
Yea; cretonne or chintz curtains. Use your éeru cur- 
tains downstairs, and have thick curtains to go with 
your wall. Corduroys, jutes, and some silk damarks 
are cheaper than most things, but taffeta silk is charm- 
ing and adds much richness. Your house is very pret- 
ty, and you have many ideas. 


Reseooas.—In regard to your first question I can 
only advise you to consult a physician. As to the 
second question, powder with a mixture of burned 
alum and baby-powder. 
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(Continued from page 598.) 
so-called nineteenth century of ours '—and it’s the perfect 
flower of the century, too! If the Greeks didn’t have 
anything like New York, now—so much the worse for the 
Greeks, that’s all!” 

New York is certainly very impressive,” Sartain re- 
turned I begin to feel as though I were nearer to the 
centre of things.’ 

** Look at that!” cried the artist, paying no attention to 
this remark, and waving his hand at the steam which bil- 
lowed down over the roof of a tall building. ‘‘ There's 
another thing the Greeks didn’t have—steam! And it is 
absolutely the most graceful, poetic, fantastic, various, 
and beautiful thing in the world to-day. Look at that 
wreath of white cloud as it curls along! That's worth 
while, isn't it? 

Sartain thought that this was said for effect; but when 
he watched the rolling vapor to which the artist drew his 
attention and saw it shot through with the rays of the set- 
ting sun, he could not deny that it was glorious; and for 
the first time he was seized by a sense of the beauty inher- 
ent in modern life 

‘* Look down there, too!” called Adams, as they crossed 
a side street, at the end of which the sun shone through 
bars of orange and tawny brown and dark red. ‘“‘ We can 
do very pretty things down at the ends of the streets 
when we try. But that's mere Nature—and Nature is 
never as fine as Art. It needs the suggestion of man’s 
presence to make the landscape really sympathetic. That's 
why the puff of steam from the hidden locomotive seen 
from afar in the mountains is so effective. It gives the 
friendly touch; it strikes the human note. That's the 
sort of thing | try to put in my pictures—just to make 
them sing!’ 

Sartain listened in surprise. He had no longer any 
doubt as to the artist's sincerity, even if he thought he 
detected a certain exaggeration of manner 

* Yes,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ now you show me, I can see 
that these white plumes waving over the heads of the tall 
buildings are brave and beautiful. But don’t you think 
the Greeks would have been the first to admit that if they 
could have seen it?” 

‘It's very hard to be fair to the Greeks,” the artist re- 
turned; * they painted their statues, you know; and they 
wore straw bonnets tied under their chins, like hired men 
on a farm. But I suppose they were keen enough to 
know a good thing when they saw it; and maybe they 
would have had the taste to appreciate steam if they had 
had the good luck to have it. But then they didn’t have 
it, did they? And we do; that’s where we are so much 
better off than they were—to say nothing of the fact we 
are alive now and they are quite dead, all of them.” 

As they walked briskly down the avenue in the settling 
twilight the electric lights suddenly blazed up, and their 
path, as it stretched away before them, was picked out in 
dots of diamond 

‘* There's another thing the Greeks hadn’t—the electric 
light,” Adams broke out again. ‘ Indeed, their greatest 
deficiency was in artificial illumination. You know the 
wretched little lamps they had in Pompeii?—feeble things 
a man coukin’t seea joke by. The fact is,the Greeks just 


had to be good boys and go to bed with the little birdies 
and get up with the early worms; there wasn’t anything 


else for them to do.” 

Sartain admitted that in many ways life was more 
agreeably organized now than it could have been in the 
days of Demosthenes. But still, had not the Greeks a 
perfect sense of form, and is not form the very core of 
art? He thought Goethe had said something of the sort 

‘Goethe was a Dutchman, wasn’t he?” asked Adams, 
impatiently; ‘‘ and what does any Dutchman know about 
art, anyway? But I don’t want you to think I'm going 
back on the Greeks, for I wouldn't do it. Praxiteles was 
no slouch; I know that well enough. Still, I'm tired of 
hearing them cracked up by people who would be the 
very first to jump on them if they were alive to-day! And 
we are not fair to ourselves either, for we judge the Greeks 
by their best and we judge the men of our own time by 
their worst—or at least by their average. Now I think 
there is more good work being done to-day than there 
ever was at any ove time in the past.” 

‘*In Europe, perhaps,” Sartain allowed; ‘* but not here 
in America, where life is grimy and sordid and material.” 

Life is always grimy and sordid and material if you 
stick your nose into the dirt,” Adams retorted. ‘‘ When 
the Greeks had a symposium, somebody had to wash up 
the dishes and throw out the slops. I’m sick of having 
weople talk as if the Greeks lived on nectar and ambrosia. 

“hat was food for the gods—and the Greeks themselves 
were very human.’ 

“Yes,” Sartain confessed, ‘‘I suppose we are always 
prone to idealize the past.” 

**And that’s a pity, isn’t it, since we've got to live in 
the present?” Adams asked. “To a live man, it’s his 
own times that are most interesting. If a man has eyes 
to see, he can find lots of things going on to-day right in 
New York.’ 

** Artistic 
fully 

‘That's what I mean,” Adams returned. ‘‘ There's 
a big boom coming in art here in America very soon. 
We are really a most artistic people; we don't know much 
about it yet, but we've got the temperament.” 

“Do you really think so?” Sartain asked, overpowered 
by the artist’s vehemence, and yet vibrating to his enthu- 
Siasm 

‘I'm sure of it,” answered Adams. ‘‘ Why, so long as 
I couldn't live in Athens under Pericles, or in Florence 
under the Medici, I'd rather live here in New York now 
The pot is a-boiling today, and I only hope I'll live long 
enough to see what kind of a dish it's going to be.” 

Sartain was pot accustomed to listen to conversation as 
pyrotechnic as this. He wanted time to turn these start- 
ling suggestions over in his mind. 

‘Speaking of pots and pans,” Adams continued, *‘ here 
in New York you can get a civilized dinner. I've got an 
engagement to-night or I'd blow you off to one. Tell me 
where you put up, and I'll come around for you some 
evening.” 

Sartain gave him his address in Irving Place, and ask- 
ed the artist if he would drop in some night at six and 
share his boarding-house fare. 

‘* First time I'm over the limit at the club I'll descend 
on you,” Adams declared; ‘‘and you'll be sorry you asked 
me. Hello! here’s Thirty-fourth Street, and 1 must tear 


things?” Sartain queried, a little doubt- 
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myself away from you. Your conversation is so fasci- 
nating I hate to do it; but I have to, if I'm going to be 
dressed for dinner. Good-by.” 

And without shaking hands, or any more formal leave- 
taking, Adams turned into the side street, leaving Sartain 
to continue his walk down the avenue alone. e linger- 
ed and loitered on the way, aud, as a result, he was a few 
minutes late for his dinner. 

When he went down to the basement he heard a con- 
fused babble of voices welling forth from the dining- 
room, but this chatter sank as be appeared in the door- 
way. Every seat was occupied save one between the 
bicycle young man and the yellow-haired elocutionist, 
and everybody promptly anni at the new-comer, to Sar- 
tain's intense discomfort. His shyness was intermittent, 
and sometimes he could resist the attack by a resolute 
effort; but in the presence of all these men and women, 
well acquainted with one another, he felt himself a stran- 
ger, and his diffidence was now intensified by the sense of 
loneliness. He slipped into his chair as swiftly as he 
could. He was glad when Kettleton greeted him cord- 
ially, and when Mr. Wornum and Miss De Lancey bowed 
to him elaborately. 

In the course of the dinner Kettleton took occasion to 
introduce the new-comer formally to the various ladies and 
gentlemen who were within reach. The gentlemen as- 
serted that they were glad to make Mr. Sartain’s acquaint- 
unce, and the ladies declared that they were pleased to 
meet him. 

The young man who had been brought up in Rhode 
Island and who had beep living in Kansas had thought 
himself to be wholly free from snobbishness, and quite 
incapable of holding one person better than another be- 
cause of riches or education or social advantages of any 
sort. Yet now he caught himself contrasting the men 
and women around him, as they ate their hasty dinner in 
the crowded and semi-subterranean basement, with the 
group who had gathered only an hour or two earlier about 
the tea table in Mr. Vivian's spacious drawing-room, with 
its broad outlook over Central Park. He had come East 
ready to resent wealth and prompt to protest against all 
social inequalities. He had the spirit of the reformer 
burning ardently within him—and was this flame to be 
blown out by the opening of a door into a single house- 
hold of wealth? 

With thoughts like these to fill his mind he had even 
less desire than usual to take part in the conversation. 
He answered when one or another spoke to him; but oth- 
erwise he said little,and he hardly even listened to the 
talk that went on all around him. Not loquacious often, 
he was now even more taciturn than cena When din 
ner was at an end he rose among the first, anxious to be 
alone in his own room. 

As he went out of the door the pocket of his coat 
chanced to catch on the knob. Thus it was that, al- 
though out of sight of those still in the dining room, he 
was not out of hearing. 

“I say, Kettleton,” he heard a voice declare, ‘‘ that new 
friend of yours is a regular clam.” 

**He don’t need to hire a hall, be don't, 
voice 

** Ah, go easy!” the bicycle young man retorted. ‘‘ He’s 
all right. Just wait till he gets his wind. He's just 
come in from the West, and he ain't used to Society yet— 
see?” 

Once in his little hall bed-room, Sartain felt as though 
he were once more his own master. He locked the door 
and lighted the gas. Then he went to his trunk and again 
took out the manuscript of his novel. 

He was at the end only of his first day in the metropo- 
lis, and already his ideas about the city had been modified 
in more ways than one. He foresaw that he would have 
to rewrite several passages of Dust and Ashes ; and there 
was no page in it which had not been written two or three 
times already. 

Having the interlineated leaves in his hand, he read 
again one of his favorite chapters, lingering over it lov 
ingly. It was the scene in which the hero, a telegraph- 
operator, who was also an advanced thinker, threw up his 
situation in the headquarters of the political party with 
which he had hitherto been in sympathy, because he was 
sick of the corruption, the intimidation, and the fraud he 
was called upon to take part in as the transmitter of con- 
fidential orders, Although the hero was heavily in debt, 
for money lent secretly to the worthless father of the wo- 
man he loved, he did not shrink when put to the test; he 
resigned his salary unhesitatingly; and he took occasion 
to tell the veteran politician who had employed him what 
was an honest man’s opinion of the dastardly practices be 
had witnessed. The interview between the old party- 
leader and the young telegraph-operator took place at 
midnight, while the echoes of a most spectacular torch- 
light procession still rang in the air. As Sartain silently 
repeated the scorching words of his hero, he could not 
withhold his own approval, and he even wished that he 
could have been present actually to see the old villain 
cower before the scorn of the honest young.fellow. 

When he had read the chapter to the end he laid down 
the manuscript to light a cigar. Then he visualized the 
picture presented when he followed Mr. Vivian into the 
parlor. He recalled Cinderella and the Haughty Sisters 
as they posed on the long low table. He felt greatly dis- 
gusted that he had not been able to converse with the 
girls as easily as with their father. His cheek burned 
when he thought how he had neglected every opportunity 
to compliment Cinderella. How dull she must have 
deemed him! That he should have seemed stupid to 
Johnny and the twins was humiliating enough, but that 
he should have been a boor before Miss Dircks was un- 
pardonable. He evoked her image, her slim figure, ber 
grace of attitude, her thoughtful expression, her broad 
brow, her deep eyes, and her sensitive mouth. She float- 
ed before him in a vision scarcely buman—almost angelic. 
Then he went back to the few words they bad inter- 
changed; he made up the pretty speeches he ought to 
have said to her that afternoon; he speculated as to the 
way she would have received them, and as to the re- 
sponses she might have made. 

When he had smoked his cigar he returned to his 
manuscript. As he read he began to fear that his her- 
oine was altogether too shadowy and almost unreal. The 
woman of flesh and blood was far more fascinating than 
the woman of his own inventing. As soon as he per- 
ceived this he asked himself why it should be so. He 
catalogued the charms he had bestowed upon his her- 


said another 


oine, and he tried to tabulate the reasons why he was so 
much attracted by Miss Dircks. 

It pleased him to let his thoughts play about the 
fragile -looking girl he had met that afternoon for the 
first time. Though he strove to fix his mind upon his 
manuscript, it was rebellious and refused to attach itself, 
insisting on its right to roam off in pursuit of her. He 
wondered what she was doing at that hour of the night, 
and where she was, and what she was thinking about. 
He wished that he knew her father, and could thus guess 
at her home life. He wanted to know all about her—not 
only about her father and her friends, but about herself. 
He wanted to be with her. In a word, he wanted her. 

Then, in an illuminating flash of passionate desire, it 
broke upon him—he was in love! He did not think of 
denying it, for he saw at once that it was indisputable; 
and he was glad. He rejoiced at it even. It pleased 
him that be should have fallen in love at first sight, even 
as Romeo did. 


[ro Be conTiINURD.} 


BIRTH. 


Let the winds play soft and the winds play light 

For a soul, for a soul that is born to-night. 

Let us enter softly and kiss the feet 

Of the mother lying pale and sweet. 

Let us lift the infant from her. face 

And fold it in a close embrace; 

Let us hold it far from where man has trod, 

Let us hold it up to the throne of God, 

And pray with the strength of a deep desire, 

Till He bends and He sends in a quivering fire 

His breath through its soul like a wind-swept lyre. 

Oh, the winds that are sweeping soft and light 

For a spotless soul that is born to-night! 
GENEVIEVE LuciILe FARNELL. 


HE LETTERS OF CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN seldom show much individuality in 
their letters. - Occasionally a bit of originality 
crops out, and one sees peeping through the for- 

mal dress the quaint sweet face of a little lad or lass, and 
hears the music of the childish speech through the care- 
fully chosen words. But because we grown people in 
sist that written words shall not be spoken words, and 
force upon small scribblers a vocabulary not their own, 
their letters are apt to be stilted, and to be very like the 
letters of everybody else. Thus in the school-room the 
whole class will submit on composition-djay letters which 
vary little from beginning to end, which are as similar as 
buttons pressed in a mould. The fact is that the little 
writers have been given a copy to follow, and have follow 
ed it slavishly, and far too often the teacher marks them 
not in the order of merit, for spontaneity, or for cleverness 
or sprightliness, or keen powers of observation and nicety 
in reporting things seen, but rather for the neatness of the 
general screed—for the absence of blots, the correct spell 
ing, and the proper use of names and appropriate placing 
of the date. The outside appearance of any letter is very 
important, and children must be taught the etiquette of 
correspondence, and not allowed to fall into careless hab- 
its as to the spacing, folding, and addressing of the same. 
One of the ball-marks of gentle breeding is found here, 
and the polite person, as distinguished from the awk ward 
and untrained one, may be kuown by the letter he or she 
writes. Regarded as a passport to social success, an ad 
junct to business, an assistant in every depariment, the 
ability to write a graceful, direct, and intelligible letter is 
of great value, and parents owe it to their children to give 
them thorough training in this particular branch of edu 
cation, 

They should insist on neatness and legibility and atten- 
tion to detail. But these are, after all, externals merely, 
and the thing itself, which these hide and yet reveal, is 
the message the letter conveys. Children should be en- 
couraged to tell a story in every letter in their own way, 
and just as they would talk. Around us, on every side, 
are things of interest; the humblest home, the narrowest 
life, are full of them, but most people grope along in a 
purblind way and do not see. When a man who sces and 
can tell comes along, then we have the poet, the romancer, 
the prophet, the story-teller of renown. 

In the early days, when the novelty of the world has 
not worn off, and the child still lives among wonders, he 
will describe them, if we do not snub him by our continual 
repression and our failure to comprehend his point of 
view. Let the child's letter be the child’s own simple 
talk, whether he tell of school-days, or describe a vacation 
or a holiday jaunt, or give you some account of a book he 
has read, of his garden or his pets. A child’s letter will 
never tell of sorrow, for though childish sorrow is deep, it 
is evanescent, and there is an instinctive reserve about 
childhood. It veils its wounds. 

Among the classics of childish revelation are the letters 
of Pet Marjorie. But mothers keep folded away among 
their precious things many a little childish sheet which 
will be sacred in memory after the child has gone away— 
not necessarily by death, only by the other process of 
growing up to maturity. 

Every decade sees some change in the fashion of hand 
writing. The round clear hand taught to English chil 
dren commends itself as excelling almost any other in a 
look of finish, and also as being easily read 

Instead of essays on themes of which they know nothing, 
young people between the ages of ten and fifteen should 
write weekly letters as their school exercise. It would not 
give them too much practice in this fine art. 

The letters received by children should be scrupulously 
respected by their elders, who should no more break the 
seal of a child’s letter than of the letter of any one else. 
A great pleasure comes to us when we open and read our 
own correspondence, and the edge is taken off Ellen’s let- 
ter from Aunt Maria if her mother open and read it first. 
In well-regulated homes there is entire confidence on the 
subject of letters, and on every other, between the mother 
and her little ones, as also between herself and her grow- 
ing young people. A secret correspondence is not a thing 
in which a child is very likely to.engage. Should a 
stranger, for any reason, write to a child, the mother 
should certainly see the letter, and teachers should be pro- 
vided by parents with a list of those friends and relatives 
with whom pupils may freely correspond. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send ip their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Canouna.—As you are not going to take any long 
journey, you would better have the gown made so it 
will be smart enough to wear for other occasions 
afterward. A pretty silk gown would, I think, be your 
best purchase. If you do not care for that, have a 
crépe de Chine, or if that seems too expensive, buy a 
thin nuns’ veiling or a grenadine. The silk, however, 
would be the best. I should advise your buying a gray 
crépe de Chine—not a stone gray, but rather a light 
gray, or else one of the new Persian pattern foulard 
silks in a dark blue ground, with the different colors 
that the Persian pattern always gives in the design 
that covers the blue. Have this made with a drop 
skirt, on which have pleated ruffles of the foulard. 
Then have a long tunic over-skirt of the silk, ent in 
scallops, and finished either with a ruching of the silk 
or with bands of white lace insertion. This lace inser- 
tion is not expensive and is very effective. Have the 
waist made with a very small round yoke in front, and 
a still narrower one at the back, cutting it so that it 
buttons over at one side and fastens with crystal bat- 
tons. Have some fulness from. the shoulders, but 
drawn down at the waist-line. Finish the waist with 
a bias band of the same material; this will lengthen 
your waist very much, It would be even betier to cut 
the waist in points back and front. Thesleeves must 
be quite small, with rows of tucks on the upper part, 
finished at the hand in a poiut, and edged with a 
ruching of the silk and an inside ruffle of white lace. 
You could make up the crépe de Chine or the nuns’ 
veiling in the same pattern if you desire, and it is not 





necessary to line any of the materials with silk. There | 


are some very thin linings tu be had now which are 
excellent, and cost only one-third of what would be 
axked for silk. Wear a smart little toque of yellow 
straw trimmed with pink and white roses, or all pink, 
if that color is becoming to you. You do not tell me 
the color of your hair and eyes, so it is a little difficult 


for me to advise you definitely. If pink is not be- | 


coming, use yellow. You will of course wear white 
gloves at the wedding. The groom should wear a 
black coat and waistcoat, light trousers of checked 
or striped material, and a white Ascot or foar-in-hand 
tie. 

In reading over your letter, I am afraid I have given 
you rather too elaborate a style of gown. If 1 have, 
As to the 
veil, | must advice simply a face veil of white lace with 
the sprigs of flowers like the old-fashioned lace veils 
worn many years ago. 


choose the gray nane’ veiling or grenadine. 





B. L. A.—I should advire putting in a new yoke of 
yellowish lace; you will find that this will entirely 
change the effect of the waist. You can trim around 
the yoke with a narrow raching of black gauze ribbon, 
putting two bands of the sume ruching on the skirt, 
The black againet the color of your silk will improve 
it immensely. There is no reason why you should 
make the entire gown over; I think you will find that 


the trimming will make it look absolutely different | 


from last year. You must put some of the ruching on 


the sleeves; you can, tuo, if you wish, have a lace | 
ruffle inside the sleeve to fall down over the hand, bat | 


this is not necessary 


E. F, J.—There is no earthly reason why you should 
net put black with the material of which you enclose 
sample, but I should think a rather better muateriaj 
would be more advisable for you to buy than to have 
simply a lawn. Why do you not get one of the thin 
grenadines or crépons? You can trim that with the 
black just as well, and then you can wear the gown in 
winter as well as insummer. You do pot tell me of 
having any silk gown in your wardrobe; I should ad- 
vise your getting one of the light blue satin foulards 
with a black or white dot. This you can trim with 
black lace also, but of course you must make it up 
over white, #0 that the white will show through the 
lace. A pretty and attractive gown is illustrated in 
Bazan No. 2, page 416, and the style ought to be be- 
coming to you, 


Mes. B. C. L.—From your description of your 


daughter's wardrobe, I should say she was remarkably | 


well fitted out. Must of the frocks will be suitable 
for wear in September in New York. I do not myself 
care for silk frocks for children, bat silk is more worn 


now than it ased to be, and I should think you would | 
better buy a fancy silk for her. Have it made in the | 


guimpe style of dress—a blae and white silk would be 
the best—and trim the ruffles with little narrow baby- 
ribbon put on quite full. The skirts almost invarinbly 
look best when gored, bat you must have some ful 
ness at the back, as children’s figures do not look well 
with tight-fitting skirts. A pretty wool frock would 
be absolutely necessary, even if you buy her the blue 
serge for travelling. Do not get her any grass-linen 
shirt-waists; she should wear the Madras or percale 
shirt-waisis, made as simply as possible, and finished 
at the neck and belt with satin or taffeta ribbon. A 
smart little frock of a light wool goods in a very light 
shade of tan trimmed with brown braid would be 
very good This she can wear with a covert-coat. 
You would better have this frock made with a gored 
skirt trimmed with rows of braid—a great many chil- 
dren, however, still wear the plain skirt. Have the 
waist made with a dark brown silk yoke in narrow 
tucks and revers that cross over to the left side, the 
revers also faced with the tucked silk. Itis a mistake 
to dress a child in too elaborate or conspicuous a 
fashion. The children of the richest people in New 
York are most simply dressed; those who have too 
many things and of too elaborate a design never look 
well. 


E. K.—It isa pity you have not more of the material 
of which you enclose sample; the color is extremely 


good. It will not do te combine with such a material 


and color anything that is very cheap, I am sorry to | 


tell yon. A black satin will Jock the best with it, and 


of course will make the best trimming also. You do 
not say how much material you have, so it is a little 
difficult for me to advise very definitely. You coald 
if you wished, put satin sleeves of the same color an 
the material, but the black ones will look equally well. 
You might have a bolero jacket of satin, or elne an 


Eton jacket, and simply use your material for the 


skirt, having some white lace or white chiffon in the 
front of the waist. It ought to make you a very good 
gown; but, as I have already said, I wish I knew how 
much material you had. 
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the fifteenth of October, 


N 
O 1894, a captain in the French 
army was arrested, charged with the 
crime of betraying military secrets. 
Had he been guilty the affair would 
never have aroused.much comment, 
and Dreyfus would have died on 
Devil’s Island, forgotten by the 
world. From the day, however, 
when his arrest came upon him like 
a bolt out of a clear sky, through 
the long five years, he has shown 
not only that he was an innocent 
man, but also that his courage and 
determination are almost unparal- 
leled. He has shown this by his 
letters to his wife, which cover the 
period from December, 1894, to 
March, 1898, and are now published 
in book form. If you would judge 
for yourself of the innocence or 
guilt of Captain Dreyfus, read them 
through from beginning to end. 
There is that in them which makes 
every human reader respect the man 
for his strong courage, and admire 
the husband for his manly affection 
and constant thought tor his wife 
and family. ‘* The Letters of Cap- 
tain Dreytus to his Wife”’ is a book 
worth reading, and will be for sale 
everywhere at $1 00. It is bound 
in blue cloth, with lettering and bor- 
der in red and white. It contains 
300 pages, and measures 4; X 75 in. 
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Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. ° 


A. B. C,—It is neither good form nor courteous not 
to acknowledge a wedding-gift. A bride should write 
& personal note of thanks for every gift she gets, as 
soon as she gets it. If she is too tired, or a present 
comes too late for her to be able to acknowledge it 
before she is married, she should write her thanks as 
soon as possible after her marriage; or a near rela- 
tive should write for her, and explain that she is un- 
able to acknowledge the gift herself. 


Newiin E.—Read answer to “ Playtime,” in Bazan 
No. 16. Word the invitations for the dinner : 


Edward Watson 
requests the plensure of 
Marjorie Clement's 
company at dinner on July the fifieenth 
at one o'clock. 
Birthday 1896-1899 





R. 8. V. P 


If a number of children are coming, arrange four tables 
to make a hollow square, so that the children will be 
all near together and easy to get at and serve; if you 
will have only a few, put them around one table, your 
little son at the head. If you have a bow! of guld- 
fish, put that in the middle with a wreath of flowers 
around it. The wreath may be made of as many small 
bouquets as there are children, with ribbons with long 
ends tying the stems of each bouquet. The ends of 
the ribbons should reach to the plates, and after the 
dinner is over the little guests should pall the ribbons, 
and each get a bouquet to carry home. There should 
be also on the table platters of fancy mottoes, plates 
of sandwiches and plates of little cakes, and others of 
simple candy. I should advise clear beef soup for the 
first course, lamb-chops, green pease or spinach, and 
baked potatoes for the second, ice-cream and junket 
with cake for the third, and last candy and the birth. 
day-cake. 

The birthday-cake should be cat by the smal! host, 
and if you can have little china toys in it for the 
| children to discover when they eat the cake it will 
| give much pleasure. Or you can have a home-made 

Jack Horner pie as a final feature. Pat into a large 

tin bread-pan as many little trinkets as there are 
| children—little dolls and paper dolls for the girls, 
paint-boxes and boxes of crayons and balls and whis- 
tles for the boys. Wrap each parcel in a different- 
colored tissue-paper, and tie each up with ribbon with 
a long end; cover the bread-pan with a tixaue-paper 
cover, cutting slits for the ends of ribbon to pass 
through. Each child takes hold of a piece of ribbon 
and has a pull. 


Inquiner.—The correct costume for the groom, best 
man, ushers, and all the male members at an afternoon 
church wedding is dark gray trousers, black frock- 
coat, white shirt, black or fancy waistcoat, white Ascot 
tie, patent-leather boots, and light lavender kid gloves. 
The wedding-ring is vot ordinarily carried on a cush- 
ion or held by a child at the ceremony. The groom 
gives the ring to the best man to keep until it is re 
quired in the service, then the best man hands the 
ring to the groom, who gives it to the bride, who in 

turn gives it to the minister; the minister hands it to 
the groom, who puts it on the bride's finger—this is 
the order in the Episcopal and usual marriage service. 
The best way to arrange the wedding veil is on to the 
hair securely with fancy pins and flowers, or a wreath 
or an aigrette. About one yard of the veil should fall 

| over the bride’s face, the remainder down her back 
The piece in front should be cat up the middle, so that 
the veil may be drawn back easily on either side of the 
bride's face after the ceremony. 


M. C. C,—It is #0 unusual for a sou and daughter to 
be married at the same time from their parents’ home 
that there are no especial rules applicable to such a 
function. You may find some helpful ideas in Bazar 
No. 21, in answer to “ Double Wedding.” The plan of 
having the ceremony celebrated on the lawn is very at- 
tractive in theory, but I should advise making your ar- 
rangements so that the wedding may take place in- 
doors if the day is stormy or the sky overcast. Bride- 
maids and maids of honor would be in order, The at- 
tendants of the respective brides may walk together 
behind the ushers in the bridal procession, the brides 
coming last, each with her especial escort, The 
daughter of the house should walk in before the bride 
who is to marry the son. It is not obligatory for the 
brides to wear hate, even if they are married ont-of- 
doors. They may wear veils, but it will add to the ef- 
fect if the bridemaids wear large picture-hats, The 
grooms should wear dark gray trousers, black frock- 
coat, black or fancy waistcoat, white shirt and white 
tie, and light lavender kid gloves. This is the order 
in which the bridal party should stand around the min- 
ister: The two grooms with their best men on the min- 
ister’s left, facing the company, the ushers and bride- 
maids aud maids of honor grouped prettily on the 
minister's right. The danghter of the house should 
stand with her escort directly in front of the minister, 
and the other bride with her escort a little to one side 
on the minister's right, with ber back to the company, 
| while the first bride is married. When the service hus 
been read for the first couple they should step aside 
and stand on the minister's left, facing the company 
while the service is rend for the second couple. When 
wedding-announcement cards are sent generally, and 
only about fifty persons are invited to the wedding, 
the invitations may be written or engraved with equal 
propriety. In the above instance the invitations would 
read 


Mr. and Mrs. George Dana 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

Lonise 
to 
Mr. Charles Johnson 
and of their son 
Henry 
to 
Miss Margaret Watson 
on Saturday afternoon, July the fifteenth 
at three o'clock. 
Brineyside. 


The announcement cards would be worded in the 
same form, with the neceswary alterations, and an- 
nouncement cards should not be sent to thore who 
are invited to the ceremony. 








THE’ tal ELE “Siioe 


BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 





HE is the prettiest thing we have, that early rose 
bud from twelve to thirteen, but I fear we do not 
know how to treat her well and to train her always 
judiciously 
W hen the sensible Kate Greenaway costumes for 
little girls came in I felt that the early barbarity of al- 
lowing them to walk about in winter with low neck and 
hort sleeves, and in the street with bare legs in January, 
was fortunately at an end. I had suffered much sympa 
thetieally with these children, who were wrapped in 
woollen mufflers about the neck to suffocation while al 
lowed to freeze at the extremities. What the statistics of 
murder were I never knew, but I remember long ago little 
purplish-blue legs in Union Square with a sense of guilty 
complicity with the climate 

Then came all the sensible reform as to diet; we were 
told that Queen Victoria fed her princelings on oatmeal; 
and there was a sensible reform as to the nursery table in 
our imitative clime 

Mr. Story, however, visiting this country after a long 
residence abroad, told this anecdote. He sat at a hotel 
table, seeing the children gorge themselves, and he heard 
one little girl say, 

Ma, I wanta griddle!” He thought it might be some 
new animal which had been introduced since he had left 
these shores. But he soon saw a plate of buckwheat 
cakes, smeared with butter and molasses, put before little 
missy of three years old, and all she did not eat she dripped 
over ber merino frock. Then, after her griddle -cakes, 
she said 

Ma, I feel like a beefsteak!” Now what it could 
mean “to feel like a beefsteak,” unless she felt raw, or 
underdone, or red and streaky, he could still less imagine, 
until he saw the colored waiter hand the baby a tender- 
loin steak, which he carved into dice for her baby stom 
ach, she eating the dice with her knife; the mother, in 
laces and silk evening toilette, calmly eating her own 
breakfast, giving the child a taste of her own strong café 
au lal perhaps 

As they rose from the table she took her first notice of 
the child's appearance by saying, “* Augusta, how horrid 
you look! Go up and tell Marie to put you on a clean 
frock.” 

She could feel for the outward frock, but not for the 
coating of her child's stomach 

I saw in a rural city Jast summer, at a hotel tea, a child 
of tender age who ate hot yellow saleratus biscuit but- 
tered, strawberries and cream, fat pork chops, a rich 

piece of pie,” a doughout heavy from the dripping-pan, 
and then pausing to take breath, a lady opposite said, 

‘*Perhaps she wants a pickle.” Little miss took the 
flagrant sour thing, and I can now see the shudder which 
ran through her as she swallowed it 

Later in the night I heard shrieks, and saw the dressy 
mamma, who had not at all noticed the child as to what 
she ate at supper, running about for a doctor 

So I concluded the Victorian régime of plain food had 
not penetrated everywhere yet 

In fact, the study of dietetics for children is lament- 
ably limited in our civilized country. We are a race of 
dyspeptics; this is made known to all travellers 

And one does not need to travel to see that the manners 
of little miss are also somewhat neglected 

A little Italian girl, who kissed my band and made a 
curtsy the other day as she bade me good-night, opened 
my eyes to the superiority of the foreign habit of teach 
ing children respectful manners from the cradle, which is 
left out but too generally in America, as we neglect atten- 
tion to their food 

It is nonsense to talk of the Dark Ages and their cruel 
ties, and as if they were never perpetrated in these days of 
modern civilization, while we permit the delicate children 
committed to our care to eat such indiscriminate teas— 
while we encourage the frying-pan, that scourge of our 
modern civilization, in the domestic or the public kitchen 

while our little miss “ feels like a beefsteak” at nine 
in the morning, and demands a “ griddle,” and swallows 
greasy pastry and pickles at a summer tea, there is some 
thing ‘‘ rotten” in the State of New York 

Fashion is all-powerful, and common-sense bas ob- 
tained such a hold on the people, that we may presume 
that little miss is now properly dressed, but alas! what 
about ber breakfast and dinner, and what about ber de- 
meanor? 

She is doubtless in most cases a charming child, the dar 
ling of the family; but is she taught respect, grace, and 
a modest way of walking? 

Great care should be taken to engraft this early on a 
child's pliant limbs 

There should be a master not only for dancing, but for 
walking, sitting down, making the curtsy, and all the 
more important attributes of a ladylike carriage. A girl 
of thirteen should move across a room well and slowly, 
and not dance a galop like a wild zebra in the parlor of 
a hotel 

‘Il do not wish to visit at Mrs. Buckingham's. The 
horses, dogs, and children are all so troublesome,” said a 
gentleman who was in much request at a fashionable 
woman's house, at a mountain resort. 

Now if the children had all been as well brought up as 
my little Italian girl friend, the three would not have 
been grouped together. 1 saw lately the most charming 
little boy of three years at a hotel. He was of mixed Span- 
ish and American blood; Kissing the slender old brown 
hand of his grandfather whenever he met him, and when 
grandpa loaned him his cane for a steed, after putting up 
Bucephalus in the corner, he went back and kissed grand- 
pa's hand again, beeanse Bucepbalus had been so good. 
He was not caught up and devoured, as we should have 
rewarded such an adorable act, but grandpa only made 
him a stately bow. ‘‘ We must not be too familiar with 
our children,” said the Spanish ‘‘ grande dame” who was 
his grandmother; and I thought, although very much op- 
posed to my own practice, that it was a very wise pre- 
caution 


Indiscriminate kissing of children has met of late with 
much disapprobation from physicians, and many wise 
parents now do not allow their children to receive kisses 
unawares. It is a dangerous invitation to diphtheria and 
to a thousand other evils; but may it not, as my Spanish 
friend thought, also impair that early respect for parents, 
which is so beautifully taught in France and Spain and 
Italy? 

Certainly the practice of even boys of ten and eleven, 
who kiss their father’s hand, must be very humanizing to 
the young cubs; and as for the practice of kissing a 
lady's hand, nothing a man can do is so graceful a tribute 
of respect. We are in great danger in America of failing 
in this side of education—respect. We have shaken off 
the — of the corset, when little miss was laced up in 
bones and steel until her spine was effectually crooked; 
and, as an old country doctor said, ‘‘every woman in the 
village leaned to one side or the other,” and ‘* your daugh- 
ter is no worse than her neighbors,” was all he could tell 
a fond mother. But we are running into great danger 
of the other extreme when little miss has no sort of train- 
ing as to which side she should lean, and so sways about 
like a reed blown by the wind, as to manners, propriety, 
and grace 

‘‘The genteel disease,” as Mackenzie called it, has 
yielded to common-sense in the dress of women and 
children. It has come too late to some, however, who 
were born too soon perhaps. Hence, consumption is 
still a most common malady, and it is to be hoped that 
the children of the future will all be clad in high-necked, 
long-legged flannels from the day they are born until they 
get old enough to know better than to uncover their dear 
little necks and arms and legs to a climate proverbial for 
its fickleness, in whose very breath seem to lurk malaria 
and phthisis. How cruel we are to expose our lambs to 
it uncovered! 

There is nothing so very important, after taking care of 
the health of little miss, as to take care of her manners, 
and then to teach her to be neat. There is her beautiful 
hair, for instance. It is too important a possession, too 
delicate in our climate (for we have not yet the splendid 
growth of hair which is the birthright of the Spanish wo- 
man), for her to be intrusted with its care. It should be 
washed and brushed and watched most carefully; her 
brushes and combs must be hers exclusively; and it 
must be cut regularly and watched by an expert. Then 
she must be taught to keep it in order, whether in long 
braids or curls or loosely flowing. It is for her to take 
care of after she is ten years old, and her bureau drawers, 
her wardrobe, should be put gradually under her own 
care 

If she sees her mother lacking in order and neatness, 
she will hardly learn either of these requirements. There 
is such a wonderful mixture of economy and prodigality 
amongst a certain class of modern Indies, that we still 
see one resplendent in jewelry with very dirty gloves, or 
another who wears out her old ball dresses in the domestic 
circle—a miserable and tawdry fashion. There is nothing 
so vulgar as finery out of place. A French woman would 
rather submit to any pinch of her splendor than to wear 
a pair of dirty gloves, or a boot that does not fit. Every 
trifle in her costume is perfect, from the time when she 
goes to her first communion in white muslin until she 
goes to her wedding in white satin. The striking relief 
and contrast of the white cap of the laundress with her 
black hair and black dress, the two or three fresh cheap 
dresses which the parlor-maid indulges in, up to the ex- 
quisitely fitting plain gown of the shop-girl; the well-made 
plain dress of the old woman, up to the ample and match- 
less wardrobe furnished by an artist to the woman of 
high rank and fashion who claim his attention; all the pro- 
priety and the finish of dress belonging to the French race 
are far away as yet from the Anglo-Saxon race. Perhaps 
we do some other thing better, but, as a race, we do not 
quite do that yet 

French mothers do not dress little miss so much as we 
do, but she is very charming in her white piqué; taste, 
ingenuity, and style are visible in her every garment, 
from her sensible brown linen cover-all, when she is at 
her games, up to the enchanting jeune fille, who is not 
allowed a single bracelet, and rarely a bal) dress, but spot- 
less white muslin, or tulle over silk, or chiffon. Youth is 
too lovely in itself to need any artificial coloring ; but 
oh, how well these dresses fit! 

The manners of little miss in France are apt to be quiet, 
retiring, and pretty. Ido not find them as fascinating as 
those of Italian children, who are more smiling, more 
effusive, and more polite. That is to say, an Italian little 
girl will run to wait upon you, while mademoiselle will 
sit primly in her chair. I attribute this lack of spontaneity 
to the fact that the French girls are mostly brought up 
in convents by the nuns. All French children are very 
lightly fed. mother often sends her children to school 
with only a few bars of chocolate for luncheon; and a 
French table, with its numbered lumps of sugar, its frugal 
dish of eggs and very few rolls, its precious little cups of 
chocolate or coffee, makes an American hungry by force of 
contrast: one almost ‘‘ feels like a beefsteak,” and cer- 
tainly like a “ griddle.” The Italians of the better class 
live more generously than the French with their great 
dishes of polenta and macaroni 

But if the French children live to grow up they never 
have dyspepsia. 

The little miss in this fin de sidcle has many games open 
to her. She bas golf, tennis, baseball, skating, horseback, 
where once she ‘‘trundled a hoop” and played ‘ Les 
Graces,” the most imbecile of games. ‘'The genteel dis- 
ease” never had a more neat, appropriate, gentle measles 
break out on it than this same “ ins Graces.” How could 
a poor little miss laced up in her corset lift her arms as 
she does now? 

But little miss who was brought up on “ Les Graces” 
was apt to be a little lady. She did not chew gum, nor 
did she whistle, which isa very melodious habit, but some- 
what tomboy. 


, 


If she whistles when alene for want of thought, she 
may whistle in company for lack of consideration for 
others, and then she becomes coarse and atrocious, and 
very disagreeable, as she is if she hums a tune to herself, 
or shakes her leg as she sits in her chair in company, a 
feat which her long black stockings and short dress is apt 
to make very pronounced as a tribute to the oscillations 
of modern theories. Our grandmothers, our mothers, 
would have fainted at the sight. 

She has a pretty, slender finger has little miss, but she 
must not push her food on her fork or spoon with it. 
Forks have been introduced since fingers, and little miss 
must be taught to eat very daintily and well. She must 
not make an odious noise with her soup and her spoon. 
She is not a dog lapping water. Indeed she is not. She 
is something far better. 

And if she is eating a cherry, her mamma must tell her 
where to put the pit. Indeed, what must mamma not tell 
her? She requires constant supervision. 

Indeed, we are all born savages. We have not progress- 
ed at all since the first baby was born. It is a complete 
refutation to the assertion that the human race is pro- 

ressive that we all have to be taught everything. Every 
ittle dog and every little cat is in this our superior. And 
as to a squirrel, he has the young of the human race at 
an immense advantage, for he knows what to eat and 
what to avoid. 

The little miss whose health and manners are to be of 
such importance not only to herself but to others must 
be taught hourly and well. 

As I see the poor little orphan girl in some well-con- 
ducted hospital or asylum, I have grown to think that 
she is not half so much to be pitied as is the neglected 
little daughter of well-to-do parents who is injudiciously 
brought up. 

The orphan is carefully if plainly fed. She is dressed 
sensibly. She is trained, in a majority of instances, wisely 
and kindly. She is leading, what is most advantageous to 
children, a regular life, and that to the majority of chil 
dren who live in hotels is impossible. No children are 
so much to be pitied as the darlings of luxury who have 
not sensible and kind parents. One careless mother can 
wreck many lives. 

If little miss has an elder sister who is loud, positive, 
and rapid, and a success, woe be unto her! The young 
are apt to think themselves perfect; ours is an age of 
self-assertion. There is a class of mother also who can 
see no defect in her own daughter. In this connection 
little miss has a misfortune in not being with the nuns 
They would teach her “ how to behave.” 

Modesty and simplicity, the offspring of reverence, do 
not dare show their faces in certain classes of society 

Whatever may be the transient tone of society, how 
ever, sweetness, gentleness, and politeness in the end 
will win the day. 

Certain young women of society think that it is 
“sweet” to be rude. 

They will not teach little miss to kiss your hand and 
make a curtsy, forgetting, as they do, in their own 
houses, that a lady should be equal to every occasion, 
that she must never be outdone in politeness. The 
slight self-command required by good society is often 
beneficial to the temper and the spirits. No one should 
be indifferent to the great trust reposed in her when 
she has to bring up a little miss, 


THE GARDEN. 


ALL the meadows, all the hill slopes, 
All the hollows, dim and wet, 

Are a garden when the summer 
Wears her richest coronet 

When the long June days are over, 
And the bright July has come, 

When the waves of blushing clover 
In the upland places foam, 

And the yellow daisies linger, 
Fringing fields and highway-sides, 

Deep, when in the lonesome forest, 
Many a little floweret hides. 


Then the myriad cups of sweetness 

Woo the honey-seeking bee, 
Fragrance drips from vine-hung trellis, 

Shakes from breezy rustling tree; 
Even weeds in sturdy splendor 

Flaunt their blossoms, fling their scent 
And the butterfly above them 

Floats in trances of content. 
Everywhere is joy of living, 

Joy of growth, and joy of health, 
When the royal-sceptred summer 

Pours upon the land her wealth. 


Riot of the roses ended— 
Just a fair enchanted rose 
Bravely waiting in her glory 
Till her dainty buds unclose. 
But the beauty of the larkspur, 
And the prince’s-feather fine, 
And the little lady-slipper, 

And nasturtium’s spicy wine, 
With the cool and velvet pansies, 
And the lilies, tall and white, 

Fill the spaces of the garden, 
Every chink, with dear delight. 


All the world of radiant summer 
Is God's garden, rich and fair, 

Wing and song, and light and perfume, 
And God's glory everywhere. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 












“A True 
Modifier 


Cow’s milk is not pry os 
3 like mother’s milk, and for in- 
fant feeding contains too much 
casein (cheese) and not enough 
carbohydrates (milk sugar), therefore 
it needs modification. This is what 
Mellin’s Food is for, to modify milk. 
Mellin’s Food is a true modifier; it 
prevents the casein from becoming a 
solid mass in the stomach thereby 
inducing colic; it furnishes carbohy- 
drates and phosphatic salts, and 
makes milk like mother’s milk. 


Mellin’s Food 


I am raising my baby on Mel- 
lin’s Food. When she was 3 
weeks old our friends thought we 
could not raise her. We com- 
menced using Mellin’s Food and 
she is now 3 months old, weighs 
15 pounds, a lovely, cheerful and 
healthy child. We feel we owe 
her present condition to Mellin’s 

Food and we take pleasure 








in recommending it to all 
mothers. Mrs. E. E. Levia, 
Marion, Ind. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company | 
Boston, Mass. 





Combines 


Absolute 
Purity 


Established 1836. 


Silver Leaf Lard, Premium 
Hams, Premium Breakfast 
Bacon, Beef Extract, Jersey 
Butterine, and Cotosuet, are 
made in purity, prepared in 
mechanical cleanliness in 
open-to-public and sanitary 
workrooms, all under U.S. 
Government inspection,and 
are foods you are sure are 
pure. Sold everywhere. 
Swift and Company, Chicago 


INDIGESTION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Reaches forms of indigestion that no 
other medicine seems to touch. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 







Perfection | 
of Quality 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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| the benefit of the federated members. 
| ten thousand of these members are enrolled 














CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 








HE decision of the Executive Board 
of the New York State Federation 
that no speakers except members of 
federated clubs shall assist at the 
next annual convention at Rochester, 

New York, is one that meets with general 
endorsement. It is undoubtedly a swinging 
back of the pendulum from the method car- 
ried out in conventions of this sort, in New 
York and other States, of having many of the 
addresses contributed by non-members. 

The federation meetings are distiuctly for 
Over 


in the list in New York State, and of this 
number there are certainly plenty of capable 
intelligent women who have specialized cer- 
tain lines of club work, from whom helpful 
and suggestive talks can be had. It would 
be unwise to make this rule constitutional 
aud thereby permanent, as it might easily 
happeu that it would be very beneficial to 
disregard it occasionally, but with its flexi- 
bility retained, it is a good provision to live 
up to most of the time. 


T= large and important Woman’s Club 





of Cincinnati will be one of the next clubs | 


to fallinto line with a proprietary club-home. 
A considerable amount of money is already 


| in hand toward the actual beginning of the 


enterprise, and the stock company, which is 
to be formed in October, will undoubtedly 
soon secure the needed balance. ‘The plans 
of this club are ambitious, a thirty -thousand- 


| dollar club-house being talked of, this sum 








representing Only the cost of the building. 
They are not, however, disproportionate to 
the importance of the organization, which is 
one of the most influential in the country. 
It is a sort of ceutralization of the philan- 
thropic and civic work of the women of 
Cincinnati, the women interested in most of 
the altruistic enterprises of the community 
being members of the Women’s Club. 

A summary of its work for the past year, 
outside of the brilliant literary, artistic, and 


20, 1896, three chapters were represented. 
At the national convention at Baltimore, in 
1897, eight Arkansas chapters answered to 
the roll-call, and the following year, at the 
next annual State convention at Hot Springs, 
sixteen chapters with an increase of member- 
ship from fifty to nearly ove thousand mem- 
bers was the result, 

The policy of the Arkansas branch has 
been peculiarly broad and liberal. Lis relief 
and comforting work bas vot been confined 
strictly to those who would constitutionally 
come within its domain, but to the needy of 
any sort found in the State, of which, says 
a member, ‘‘ Arkansas has a bountiful share.” 
The object of the society seems to be noble 
deeds of any sort—charities for those who 
need them; ministrations to the sick; burial 
of the dead, and comfort, as far as possible, 
to the sorrowing and helpless. To Confed- 
erate soldiers and their families are naturally 
given its first and best efforts, and to them 
is extended a helping hand, if such is needed, 
while their deeds of heroism are treasured 








and perpetuated in ways that seem most fit- | 


ting. The list of officers includes—Mrs. C. 
A. Forney, Hope, president; Mrs. J. 
ler, Hot Springs, first vice-president; Miss 
Fannie Scott, Van Buren, second vice-presi 
dent; Miss Georgine Woodruff, Little Rock, 
recording secretary; Miss Frances Van Val 


kenberg, Pine Bluff, corresponding secretary ; | 


Miss 
Mrs. 


Miss Frances Barlow, Helena, treasurer; 
Lizzie Clegg, Van Buren, registrar; 
William Barrie, Hot Springs, historian. 


HE Programme Committee for the Mil- 
waukee biennial is showing a most com- 
mendable care of details. It has been study- 


| iug not so much the virtues of the Denver 
| biennial as its faults, and endeavoring to 


than in 


remedy them. In no particular will its ef- 
fort toward perfection be more appreciated 
the attempt to secure speakers 


who have pleasiug voices, and who can 


| be heard beyond the first half-dozen front 


musical meetings and entertainments "that | 


have been bad and given, shows its influence 
in the community for practical good. The 


club has interested itself in the labor con- | 


ditions among women and children and in 
prison-reform work. It has sustained, too, 
eve y Beng ational and civic betterment that 
has been attempted in the municipality, and 
last summer made a fine showing in war-re 
lief work. Its most recent beneficence is the 
vacation school opened under its auspices 
on July 1. This school will accommodaie 
nearly one hundred children, for whose in- 
struction a kindergartuer, a manual training, 
and a third teacher are provided. 

The president of the club, Miss-Gallagher, 
| has just entered upon a new term of service, 
having been re-elected at the recent annual 
meeting. 


T the recent meeting of the General Feder- 

ation Council at Philadelphia, the courte 
sy of one of the sessions was secured for two 
brief talks by other than members. One 
was on ‘ Vivisection,” by Mrs. White of 
Philadelphia, and was a plea for help tow- 
ard legislation to reform this practice. The 
second ten-minute address was delivered 
by Miss Kate Claghorn, general secretary 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
who asked the co-operation of the federa- 
tion in its educational work. Miss Clag 
horn’s paper pointed out briefly and forci- 
bly the similarity of the effort made by 
the association and the educational commit 
tees of the general and many of the State 
federations. It would seem an entirely ra- 
uuonal proceeding, and an excellent combin- 
ing of force, if the work of these two bodies 
could be fused whenever possible. Both 
papers were listened to with great attention, 
but no motion was made upon eithe 
therefore no action taken; they were simply 
received by the council. 


HE Arkansas State chapter of the United 


| club meets weekly, and through 
r, and | 


Daughters of the Confederacy holds the | 


distinction of being the first to organize upon | 


the lines which have since been developed in 
the national organization of this name. It 
was in 1865, almost before the echoes of the 
last caunon of the civil war had died away, 
that the women of Little Rock formed them- 
selves into a society as Daughters of the 
Confederacy, to perpetuate 
of their fathers and brothers in the struggle 
which was then barely over. Other chap- 
ters formed rapidly, until every Southern 
State had its quota. These societies are now 
almost extinct, nearly all having merged 


| into the more substantial organization known 


as the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
or the U. D. C., in which each chapter has a 
charter from its own State, and works under 
that charter. All work generally under one 
head charter. As a member of the Arkansas 
chapter writes: ‘‘ How appropriate the name, 
for we are united, and in the march of the 
years since the last battle was fought, we are 
not only Daughters of the South, but almost 
a majority can truly say, no North, no South, 
we are so completely allied to each other; 
this, too, not only socially, but in family con- 
nections.” 

The first convention of these United Daugh- 
ters was held in Arkansas at Hope, October 


| Ceesar ” 


| been in each case 
| 
he heroic deeds | 


seats. At Denver even chairmen often 
of meetings were irritating figure-heads ten 
feet away from the platform. Addresses 
whose text was admirable became intolera- 
bly stupid because they could not be heard. 
The committee, in order to work the needed 
reform in this matter, has requested that club 
women in all the States who may suggest 
women who write well, shall state clearly 
their powers of elocution. As the list of 
speakers is to be culled and reculled, there 
are grounds for believing that the message 
of the weak-throated sister will not be beard 
at Milwaukee. 


ECENTLY the Shakspere Club of Man 

chester, New Hampshire, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth birthday; its founding dating 
from 1873, when a class of six Manchester 
women formed for the study of the works of 
this immortal poet. Their work, under the 
leadership of irs. Irene Huse, was thorough 
aud helpful, and when a few years laier an- 
other circle of six women of kindred aims 
met to form the Manchester Shakspere Club, 
the organization became at once an influence 
that was entirely disproportionate to its smal! 
list of members. The membership has in- 
creased slowly; it stands to-day at only 
twenty -five. Of the original six members 
five are still connected with the club, one 
having died in 1887. 

The club is perhaps unusual in these days 
of varied and conglomerate club motives in 
its resolute adherence to its cause of being. 
It organized for the study of Shakspere, and 
this hus been pursued with discriminating 
industry and intelligent perseverence for a 
generation, The year-book of the club for 
the coming season of 1899-1900 shows the 
same rigid adherence to the subject. The 
November 
**King John” will be studied, divided into 
four meetings, the topics for which « A 
follows: 1. Acts 1. and IL.; 2. Acts IIL., 
and V.; 3. Analysis of the play ; 4. The be 
na Charta. December is devoted to the same 
careful analysis of *‘ As You Like It;” Jan 
uary, ‘‘ Richard III.,” with a supplementary 
lecture. In February, March, and April, 
* Othello,” ‘** Twelfth Night,” and ** Julius 
are taken up respectively. 

‘The club has had a picked membership from 
the first, and its presidents, therefore, have 
a leader of leaders. The 
retiring president, Mrs. Lydia A. Scott, who 
has been at its head consecutively since 1891, 
is one of the most prominent in the list of 
capable presidents that belong to the club. 
Mrs. Scott is a well-known New Hampshire 
woman of character and intellectuality. Her 
breadth of mind and culture have left a 
distinct impress upon the organization from 
which she has been reluctantly permitted b 
the membership to retire. An important of. 
fice is that of literary director of the club, 
long held by Miss Elizabeth McDougall, 
whose work has been peculiarly inspiring 
from her original and brilliant methods. 
The club was the prime mover in the recent 
organization of the local women’s clubs into 
the successful Manchester Federation. 

The newly elected officers are—president, 
Miss Sarah J. Green; vice-president, Mrs. E. 
F. Shepard ; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. A. 
P. Clark; literary director, Miss McDougall. 

Marcaret Hamitton Wetcu. 


M. Kel- | 
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BEECHAM’S S' ; 
PILLS | 


The Best and iia 
+ Family Medicine } 


POR ALL 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Yeak Stomach, Impaired Di- 
Female Disordered Liver and 





Female Ailments. 


The World’s Medicine 


Annual Sale Exceeds 6,000,000 Boxes. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of 
any Proprietary Medicine in the world, and 
this has been achieved : 


eelpclidinn. oliprilien se ellen _geliee Apel, 
TTT Ss eee eee eee ee eee 


Without the publication oftestineniate 


se ee 
PEPE rt Ft 


‘““Good old 
Ramblers”’ 


The old timers among cyclists, 
who have gone through the whole 
experimental stage of “ wheel 
trying” and ‘“‘wheel buying," gen 


ss. se ee ee ee ee eee eee 
por sit a eal ON” 














a feel secure and settled 
with 


Romo’ 


“20 YEAR OLD FAVORITES” 


Price $40 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mra. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 








Our Church Music . . . 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 


methods pursued at the 


New England 
ONSERVATOR 


OF MUSIC 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
We will send to anyone interested our 
handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 
particulars that may be desired, 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY, 
BAZAR, 


ee 








$4 00 a Year 
$4 00 a Year 
$4 00 a Year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 


AERA ETE HEHE TE TE HEE FE FE MARA. MM 


PIMPLES 


red, rough, and oily 
skin, mg b— - pnw gos with shapeless nails, 
ary, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
rashes prevented by CuricuRA Soap, greatest 
of skin purifying and beautifying soaps, as 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 
and nursery, because the only preventive of 
inflammation and clogging of the Pores, the 
cause of most minor affections of the skin, 
scalp, and hair. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Mrs.Anna M.Cross,5.D.,3 W.20th St_,N.Y.City. 
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rHE AUTOMOBILE 


WANTED: A NAME FOR IT, 


here's a little problem that doth vex the soul of man, 


2 bard a problem as we've had since we began: 
word-mint mightily to fashion out a word 


sutomobile that le not a bit absurd. 


tax the 
> bame the 
net alone a borseless cab, as any one can see 


= quite as dog- and cat-less as a wagon well can be; 


that's true of course 


ad of 


has no hors but what man never knew, 


Its equally dev mules, and has bo kangarov, 


muleless, zebraless, rhinocerosless too, 


' 


und camel-lese, and so all through the 


ume it for the 


pardicss 
it fair 


mut bie job because of it, 


ZW 5 
poor old spavined hack 
back 


aud cannot get it 


t go all by iteelf, hence “ auto” ien't ght; 


1 motive power, even if it's out of sight 
netimes elec 


tricity, and sometimes it’s benzine, 


ye or two that we have known smelt much of kerosene. 
Elec Benzinocart ? which one of these will do? 

oO “The Kerosenocart’ 
a just content to stand, when one of them you call, 


And whistle to the driver, and not name the thing at all? 


trocart? 
euphonious to you? 


Or are y 


———— 
“Waal 

ou acl ve 

boarders 
‘It's your 


Mandy, 


rtiein’ a 


we haven't got a soul for all 
What's become of all the 


said poor Uncle Silas, “* 


good summer house, 


ywn fault, Silas,” sald hie wife “I told ye to advertise 
and golf-links in every room, and ye wouldn't do it,” 
ot any colf-links. 


ouldn't ye bay 


a few 
ee 


may I ask you just one more question before I go 
boy What is it’ 


our brother, would | have been my own uncle?” 


AIR OF THE HEAR 


MRS. TAGGERS’S NEEDLE-WORK. | 


‘ sald Jaggers to hie friend Taggers, on the train the 
other day, * that your wife is a very expert needle-woman.” 

** lndeed she is—indeed she ix," rs, grinning from ear to 
ear; “and it ie really a source ne, because she does 
nothing but -ew and sew and sew all day long, which is ruining her eyes 
and gradually bending her into a crescent.’ 

“Lam not particularly interested in needle-work,” said Jaggers, “ bat 
Tam puzzled to see how in the world she can have so mach sewing to do.” 

* Well, it is this way,” replied Taggers, with a pleasant emile: “ You 
see, #he lx always embroidering all sorts of designs in fancy silk on cha- 
mois tobacco-pouches to give to our friends, while I have to be satisfied 
to keep my tobacco in an old worn-out tea-caddy. Aud then she works 
out all sorts of historical and biblical pictares on a perforated fabric 
pictures which are appreciated only too keenly by all people who have a 
true sense of hamor and a reverence for real art.” 

“TI never heard of anything like getting fun out of such work,” said 
Jaggers, with a puzzled expression. 

‘Nor 1," repiled Tagger “IT shoul! think she would rather play 
tennis or golf or go a-wheeling, and have some rational {nu and health- 
ful exercise. What do you think she is doing now’ Just guess, if you 
can 


I have heard, 


Making #ofa cushions ont of last year’s shirt-waists,” 
firet cuess, 

‘No; guess again,” sald Taggers, ls 
keenly he appreciated the fact that J 
ing aright 

“ Making shirt-waists out of last year’s sofa-cushions,” said Jaggers, in 
the wildest recklessness of desperation 

“No,” sald Taggers; “she is embroidering dog-blankets for a home 
for homeless dogs.” 

“ What ?—dog-biankets for a home for homeless dogs? 

* Embroidering dog-blankets for a — home for homeless 
dogs!" Taggers repeated, Slowly, and with a deliberation that was more 
than convincing. 

* Well, well, well!" enld Joggers; ‘if that doesn’t beat all I ever heard 
of! Leuppose she embroiders the Highlands of Scotland on the Scotch- 
terrier blanket, the Leaving Tower of Pisa on the Italian greyhound’s, and 
al! sorts of the qualntest kind of tea-chesi and fire-cracker cenceits the 
hairless Chinese terrier’s, And I suppose she fixes the dachehnond's so 
that it is a friexe when he walks, and a panel when he sits erect like « 
And does she put bunting scenes on the [rish setter’s blanket ?” 
Not quite,” replied Taggers; “ although she has quite a lively fanc 
She le considered a very fanciful aud artietic needle-woman by every one 
that knows her. She can design landscapes to beat the band—sehe is a 
sort of Corot with the needle. Arcadian landscapes are one of her special 
pet delights—sheep capering on the rim of the horizon, and shepherds 
piping on the oaten reed, and lazy cumalns clonds loafing low in the 
sky, until they seem to be dreaming on the tranquil mere, I tell you, she’s 
fanciful with the needle.” : 

“Can she sew on a batton asked Jaggers 

“Net mach,” replied Ty ere. “She hae her limitations, and those 
limitations are the Castle of Chilien and Lake Como on a tidy. I can 
beat her all Lo pieces sewing on buttons or patting in patches. Anything 
I sew on may not be done in a pre-Raphaelite or in any other kind of an 
we-thetic style, bat, by gracious, it stays I" 

Jaggers smiled and smiled, and then a new idea strack him, and he 


was Jagyers's 


hing in a way that showed how 
rs would never succeed in guess 


penguin 


” 


* How in the world, then, if your wife only does artistic sewing, do you 
and the children always look #0 neat and spick and span? Your buttons 
are always on tight, and your coat binding is never frayed, and—” 

“Oh,” broke in Jaggers, laughing, *‘ we give a woman a dollar and a 
half a day to come in once or twice a week to do the realistic sewing— 
a first-class needle-woman who couldn't embroider Napoleon at St. Helena 
on a doily to eave her sweet blooming life!” x. MunKITrRicx. 


_—— 
Me 4. 


Choave 
Hewny 


“ Who broke thie hammock 7” 
“ Henry.” 
“T did not. 
Cuoave, “ Well, He 


All four of we were in it.” 


y broke the most of it, because he’s the fattest.” 





FEW FAST YOUNG MEN 


QUEER “ FOOLIN’.” 

Pleasantry sometimes takes «trange formes, as the writer thought one 
day last March, wien he was in Kingston, Jamaica. He was ont walking 
one afternoon, am! while on a narrow aide street he came npon two black 
women, each apparently in a towering rage. Each woman's tongue was 
going at a phenomenal rate, but not a word of their screeching jargon 
was lutelligible to fim 

Finally one of the women scooped up a double handful of the ever- 
present Kingston dust and flung it over the other woman with a wild 
shriek of langhter. The dust covered woman retaliated by taking a tin 
pan she had in her hand and scooping up a couple of quarts of the dirty 
water in the gutter by the road-side, drenched her assailant with it, while 
vi! that part of Kingston resounded with the mad langbhter. The two 
women then clored in on each other, and proceeded to engage in a pro- 
longed wrestle, which resulted in both of them falling to the ground, 
where they rolled over and over in a cloud of dost, and finally stood upon 
their feet, facing each other in a state of dirt and diswrder beyond de- 
seription 

Fearing that they would make a second onslaught on each other, and 
wishing to play the part of peace-maker, he stepped forward and asked, 

‘What is the trouble 7 

Curtaying low, one of the women said, in a soft, drawling voice, 

* No trouble at all, maastah; we's jess foolin’.” 


—_—_—_—»—— 


* Preddie,” said his mother, severely, “ didn't I tell you 
shouldn't ride your bicycle 'o-day, because you were nawglity ? 

“This isn’t my bicycle,” said Freddie; “it's Tommy Jones's 
exchanged just for to-day.” 


that you 


We've 
—_—>—_— 


**Dacious!” exclaimed Dorothy, as the cow kicked the pail over, 
“see ze nice ‘itthe tow waggin’ his hind leg! 


—_——_———_ 


“Me. Tompkins wilt be back in a moment,” enid Mre. Tompkins to 
a city friend who was spending Sunday in the country with them. ** He 
has just gone down to fix the 
furnace—" 

“*What! in these dug-days ?”’ in- 
quired the guest, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “he is 
going to make sure that the cranks 
are turned that stop the pipes, so 
that the mosquitoes can't come up 
through the registers.” 


—_——_———— 


“T should think the fire-fly would 
get tired lighting his lamps every 
minute,” said litth Harry 

But he deesn't—he's very pa- 
tient and * persistent,” replied 
Harry's mother 

“That may be, mamma,” said 
little Harry, * but where does he 
carry all his matches 7” 


——@——- 


Para. “I think I'l) take you 
over there to have your hair cut.” 

Jounny. “ What! over there?” 

Parva. “ Yea.” 

Jounny. * Why, isn’t 
cand y-store ?” 

Para. “No.” 

Jounny. “Then why does he 
have the big striped peppermiut 
stick sticking up in front of his 


that a 


——_— 


Anveew Baownstxe Lana, 
Your patriotic poem was received, 
but we have thrown it into the 
waste-basket, in spite of the 
stamps enclosed for its retarn 
A man who rhymes Dewey with 
Bouy has too mach genius to be 
encouraged. 





_ 


Me. Binaxs. ** What excuse did 
Edua make for allowing Mr. Kock- 
well to kiss her?” 

Mes. Binks. “Oh, she said she 
is #0 near-sighted that she did not 
see him until he was too close to 
stop him.” 


—— 


Swiftly onward Summer passes, 

Dry and faded are the grasses, 

Tinged with chill are all the 
breezes, 

Saffron-tinted are the treeses, 

Sad’s my heart when al! 
phases 

Mark the end of Sommer dayses. 


these 





> --— 


“What a very obliging man the 
professional at your golf club is!” 
said Wilber. 

* Yes, indeed,” said Larrabee 
“He even offered to change his 
name to Willie if it would suit us 
better.’” 

—_—>—_ 


“ Pat,” said his young wife, “1 
wish you wouldn't put your knife 
in your mouth when you eat.” 

“ An’ phwere would yez hev me 
put it,” «aid Pat, in astonishment 
—in me eyes 7” 


SET AV DISHES.” 
The Scullion. 


“An, Noran 
KITCHEN LIKE THAT FOK FIVE MINUTES ?” 





THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


A MILITARY 


Written in indigo-blue ink on a scrap of wrapping-paper, and tacked t 
a tree by the road-side in the South, is the following: 


Loss. 


“Lost Norm. 

“ Lost, stole or straid,a pare of yallow and white bull pups of opposit 
sexes and same age to wit six months the tenth of the present month, 
but big for said age and both apt to bite if fooled with, They anser to 
the names of Sampson and Dewey or Samp and Dew, and are of fighting 
stock, being full-blooded bull. They have on black leather collars with 
pictures of Sampson and Dewey fastened to them. Any one knowing 
about said bull pup dogs will be sootably rewarded by letting me know.” 

conemeandpidiinatea 
“T cannot sing the old songs,” 
So trilled a vocal dame, 
Yet all the neighbors wept to note 
She tried ‘em just the same 
qraruntitiieiioa 

The infant child of the eminent author was raising Cain and moet 
everyoue else who has been buried since the days of the fall. He wax 
bawling at the top of his voice, and it towered above even the eky- 
scrapers of lower Broadway. And in the mean time the eminent author 
was trying to extract from his inner consciousness a quiet, peaceful, 
idyllic deseription of a medivval love scene. Presently he began to 
notice the wild cries that were breaking in on his concentratic and 
when ‘they passed beyond his endurance he finally rose and stalked 
majestically from the study to confer with the wife of bis bosom. 

“What in creation is Willie howling about? By my halidom one 
would think he was possessed of a demon. Dost thou not perceive that 
he disturbs me? What ails him?” 

** Weill,” said the patient wife with a half sob, “I am eure I don’t know 
what.te do with him.” 

* Hat why is he erying ? 

“Simply because | made him stop making a noise for fear he would 
disturb you at your work.” 


AN IDEAL PLACE, 


The Maid. * 1 vo see BY THE PAPERS THAT Mrs, AsTORBILT HEV BOUGHT A $30,000 


PEAR, WOULDN'T IT BE JUST HEAVEN TO GIT INTO A 





